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Contemplation and the Modern 
World 


DOM AELRED WATKIN 


The obliteration of familiar landmarks and the destruction of an old 
and accustomed order seem to produce a twofold effect. The majority 
of those who come afterwards seems quickly to adapt itself to the new 
outlook and new ways, while a minority clings with determination to 
what it can remember of the days gone by, and, filled with an intense 
desire to preserve the values of the past, canonizes both the bad and 
the good in the old order. It was thus with the Reformation. The forces 
which produced it had slowly been gathering for centuries. The scan- 
dals of the late medieval church were but the manifestation of far 
deeper ills, of which perhaps the most deadly of all had been, in 
practice, an almost complete loss of the sense of the oneness of all 
Christians with the triumphant and risen Christ. In consequence, a 
spirit of gloom and insecurity, coupled with an unconstructive puritan- 
ism in morals, had prevailed among the devout and had tended to make 
salvation depend almost entirely upon the precariousness of subjective 
intention. The theological virtue of hope was no longer conceived of 
as a triumphant assertion of a certain attainment, but, at best, an almost 
artificially constructed optimism, an attempt to try to make oneself 
believe that all was for the best despite all that human experience 
seemed to show. No longer regarded as integrated and made significant 
in the divine life of Christ, the forces and impulses which make up 
man’s relationship with others and with his environment each tended 
to go its own way. A profound fragmentation followed. The sacra- 
ments became ever more divorced from ordinary human experience, 
and this was particularly true of the mass at which the congregation 
considered themselves for the most part to be merely passive spectators 
of something that was being done for them. And if the sacraments 
became divorced from human experience, so also did prayer, which 
came to be thought of rather as the search for a God not yet attained 
than the enjoyment of the presence of a God already possessed. 

On all sides this disintegration and division appeared; human love 
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and divine love, human knowledge and divine faith, began to be 
separated one from the other by ever deepening chasms. To the minds 
of many, religious symbolism and, therefore, sacramental ritual were 
seen merely as the subjective working of fancy attempting to give a 
fictitious significance to the ‘real’ or ‘ordinary’; the ‘hard fact’ in human 
behaviour, the ‘literal meaning’ of the scriptures, the ‘rational’ opera- 
tion of the human mind and intelligence in prayer—these were seen as 
the only valid and real bases of spiritual progress, all else was considered 
to be but the embroidering of a fancy that could quickly lead to 
dangerous delusion. 

Yet if many, perhaps the majority, thought in this way, there were 
always present those who probed more deeply and both inherited and 
transmitted more ancient traditions. Indeed, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the seventeenth, there was a period in 
which mystical and contemplative prayer—both in its study and in its 
practice—reached a height unattained in earlier times. Under the in- 
fluence of men such as St John of the Cross, St Francis of Sales and, in 
England, of Fr Augustine Baker, and of women such as St Teresa of 
Avila and St Jane de Chantal, the pursuit of the prayer of pure faith 
with its searching purgations was traced for all time in terms of theo- 
logical accuracy and supernatural insight. We know how this move- 
ment petered out. The exaggerations and facile simplifications of a 
Molinos and a Mme Guyon brought discredit upon any form of prayer 
which appeared to the superficial to undervalue the well-worn prac- 
tices of Christian devotion. Impulsive souls had tried to outstrip the 
work of God and to attain by mere human effort states of prayer which 
are the free gift of grace, and it was not unnatural that spiritual directors 
and writers tended to urge the devout to keep to what were considered 
to be safer paths. 

Again, there was at this time an apparent division between the 
practice of pure prayer and the liturgy of the Church. This state of 
affairs was not so much the fault of those who advocated mystical 
‘ways, but rather of circumstances which had transformed the liturgy 
into an elaborate ritual at which the congregation were mere spec- 
tators, a ritual which in the seventeenth century had become formalized 
and elaborated to a degree with all the baroque additions of musical 
counter-point and unfunctional ceremonial. 

Finally, from the fourteenth century onwards, there had been a 
gradual loss of the fullness of the theology of faith. On its material side, 
faith is the adherence of the mind to revealed truth, but it must be 
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remembered that that very adherence springs from that ‘putting on of 
the mind of Christ’ which takes place when the Christian is baptized. 
However faith may operate on the psychological level—and schools of 
theology differ sharply on the matter—it is, as a direct consequence of 
union with Christ, the incarnate Knowledge of the Father, a share in 
that very Knowledge itself By faith we know God, obscurely and 
darkly, it is true, but with the knowledge of Christ. All mystical 
prayer, then, is based on the growth of faith in the depths of the human 
soul until the spirit reaches out to God beyond the scope of consider- 
ations, beyond the limitations of logical concepts and beyond the 
powers of the discursive reason. In mystical prayer the soul reaches 
out to and is made one with God; nothingness is made one with 
existence, feebleness with omnipotence and mortality with unending 
life. 

But it is obvious that if faith be regarded merely as the adherence of 
the mind to revealed truth, be considered in terms only of material 
rather than of formal causality, the patent fact of the experience of 
mystical power must force theologians to induce the existence of a 
special and unusual grace by which God is known in a higher mode 
and in a fresh way from that enjoyed by ordinary good souls, as if a 
new supernatural intuition were added to the powers of the soul. 
Granted this hypothesis, it is not surprising that there were very many 
who viewed with suspicion the apparent claims of some to attain to 
God by means higher and more specially bestowed than by those of 
faith, as they understood faith. The notion that contemplative prayer 
was something very special, granted to the very few, became more and 
more widespread. Those who practised such prayer were often frus- 
trated by well-meant but ignorant advice, and sometimes in their turn 
they themselves began to give the impression that they were members 
of some kind of supernatural corps d’élite which possessed knowledge 
denied to the ordinary workaday Christian. Sometimes, therefore, it 
was the contemplatives themselves who were the enemies of their own 
cause; but more often, perhaps, they fell victims to that resentment 
which a more perfect way of life sometimes arouses in conventionally 
good people who fear higher and more exacting standards lest God 
should seem to be asking more of themselves. 

I have dwelt at length upon some of the difficulties which led to the 
doldrums of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when there 
were fewer persons, perhaps, than at any other time to champion the 
cause of real interiority in prayer. A few there were, like the Jesuits 
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Pére Grou and Pére de Caussade, but for the most part the tradition 
had become faint. In the nineteenth century, however, the great relig- 
ious revival included within itself a revival of interest in the practice of 
interior prayer. We have only to think of the Dominicans of France, 
of great directors like the Abbé Huvelin and, in England in slightly 
later days, of men like Baron von Hiigel, Abbot Chapman and Fr 
Steuart, to realise that new forces were at work. 

What of the present moment? It is a fact that forces which have been 
at work slowly and almost imperceptibly for several decades, have, 
during the last fifteen years, come together to make the present situ- 
ation one of peculiar interest and promise. Perhaps the earliest and most 
important of these movements has been the remarkable revival of the 
Pauline doctrine of the oneness of Christians as members of the mystical 
body of Christ. This, one of the most fundamental consequences of the 
redemption, had been so forgotten in practice that it is not even men- 
tioned in the “Penny Catechism’, and its ‘rediscovery’ has consequences 
that are very direct and very profound where mystical prayer is con- 
cerned. Briefly speaking, we may put it like this: if, by baptism, all 
‘Christians are so made one with Christ that—as St Paul says—Christ’s 
life is more their life than their own natural life, three results at once 
follow. 

First, if each Christian live in Christ and Christ in him, then each 
Christian must in a very real sense live in each other. The life of Christ 
forms a bond of union between Christians by which they are bound 
together in the closest possible relationship, not only with Christ but 
with each other. Each Christian is—to use a metaphor which is less 
than the reality—a cell forming part of the great body of the redeemed. 
‘Tt is not good for man to be alone’; what affects one, affects all. 

The second effect of such a union with Christ is that the redemptive 
work of Christ is not only something that was wrought some two 
thousand years ago in the Near East, but is something in which each 
Christian actually participates, ‘filling up’, as St Paul says, ‘what is 
wanting in the sufferings of Christ’. Everything, therefore, in the life 
of the Christian that is not selfishness and sin—his joys, his sorrows, his 
work, his recreation, his actions whether important or unimportant— 
participates in the actual redemption and sanctification of the created 
world of men and things. Everything that is not sin, because seen, 
heard and handled by the Christ in men and by men in Christ, achieves 
significance as an actual sacrament of God’s presence. 

The third effect relates directly to the subject of prayer. The epistle 
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of St Peter asserts, in a daring phrase, that by baptism we have become 
‘sharers in the divine nature’; our prayer, therefore, is not merely the 
uprising of the mind and heart to a distant God by means of the pre- 
carious action of purely human intention and goodwill, but, as the 
prayer of one sharing in the very nature of God through Christ, an 
articulation in the depths of the soul of the Eternal Word, a valid 
expression of that voice of Christ which the Father cannot fail to hear. 
It is that voice which alone can interpret to the Father all that human 
nature cannot express, that speaks to God in terms above and beyond 
the limitation of intellectual concept, that gives utterance to those 
yearnings which the human heart cannot even begin to formulate— 
those ineffable groanings by which we say: “Abba, Father’. In prayer, 
then, we are not striving to reach out to a God whose possession has 
not yet been attained, we are as it were exploring the riches of that 
possession itself, like the householder bringing out of his treasure things 
new and old. In God and with God in Christ, we are joining in the very 
prayer of Christ, in the upraising of a mind that is one with the 
eternal Word itself, and of a heart which alone is in the full sense sacred. 
We have seen, then, that three consequences follow from the fact 
that we are members of the body of Christ, consequences that must 
vitally affect our attitude to prayer. We are one with each other, our 
prayer cannot, then, bea mere selfish individualism; our lives are, save 
for selfishness and sin, integrated into a single and effective purpose 
through the sacraments of Christ; prayer cannot, therefore, be separ- 
ated from ordinary life and living; finally, our prayer, because the 
prayer of Christ within us, is something sure, certain and effective. 
There was, however, another revival, almost parallel with the revival 
of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ, which we cannot over- 
look. This movement, which is still suffering from growing pains both 
in its thinking and in its actual practice, may roughly be summed up 
by saying that it represents a return to an actual and corporate parti- 
cipation of body, mind and spirit—of human experience—in the rites 
and sacraments of the church. Without denying or attempting to deny 
the fact that the sacraments are something wrought by the power of 
God for us and in us, there is an increasing consciousness that the words 
and actions of the sacramental rites are something which invite, and 
even demand, from the faithful a positive human response and parti- 
cipation. Discussion about the use of the vernacular in the liturgy, 
reforms in the ceremonial, means by which the congregation does more 
and says more, these and all the other manifestations of this new litur- 
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gical consciousness are attempts to interpret the sacramental life of the 
Christian in ordinary human experience and to elicit from him a 
positive human response. 

When we put together these two revivals—that of the consciousness 
of the oneness of the Christian with Christ and that of the Christian’s 
active participation in the sacraments by which Christ’s life is given 
and renewed—we can see that in the realm of prayer the consequences 
must be momentous. And this is particularly true of contemplative 
prayer. 

In the first place, a great many of the complexities of our theorising 
about the matter must disappear. If we understand that all prayer is the 
prayer of Christ, we can see that its mode is not something which 
radically alters the character of prayer but is rather to be considered as 
a change in the method of its articulation. It is true, and must remain 
forever so, that there is an endless process of refinement, under God’s 
grace and guidance, by which the articulation becomes less complex, 
words die away under the consciousness of a possession which they 
cannot express, cogitations and considerations about God drop off as 
mind and heart become, to use the very phrase of Christ, ‘drawn by 
the Father’, and the deepest realms of knowledge are seen to transcend 
the activities of reason while the most profound depths of love are 
discovered to lie beyond the scope of inducement. Nevertheless, con- 
centration upon the fact of prayer rather than upon its mode, a con- 
centration so immediate that the differences in articulation seem so very 
secondary in the face of a truth so great, must make for a simplicity 
unknown perhaps for many centuries. That all prayer is at root mystical 
prayer and that contemplation does not imply a new form of know- 
ledge but is rather the revelation of what lies behind phenomena, that 
there can be no valid reason for an ambitious desire for ‘higher’ forms 
of prayer, that what God in fact wills us to have is revealed by the 
touchstone of empirical experience—all this makes for a singleness of 
purpose which should do much to put an end to anxious striving and 
tortuous complexity. 

In the second place, there must now also tend to disappear the 
distinction which has sometimes been made between directing our 
attention in prayer either to the manhood of the incarnate Word or to 
the pure divinity of uncreated being. A full realisation of what union 
with Christ must mean and that it is precisely in him that uncreated 
being is made one with created human nature working in time and 
place and thus, therefore, it is through him—who is ‘the way, the truth 
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and the life’—that the human spirit reaches through the incarnateW ord 
to the uncreated Trinity. In Christ the notions of ‘beyond’ and ‘through’ 
do not and cannot conflict. Here again, theological rediscovery has 
made for greater simplicity in prayer. 

In the third place, the liturgical revival should enable us to do away 
with another anxious complexity of thought. There has been for cen- 
turies a tendency to divorce liturgical prayer from contemplative 
prayer, for the contemplative to regard liturgical rites and forms as 
something more external, more peripheral, than the wordless prayer of 
the mystic. As we have seen, there are two factors which have been 
responsible for this. One is the late medieval notion that the congre- 
gation should be more or less passive spectators of something that was 
done for them, and the other is the theory of the earlier liturgical 
revivalists that the liturgy is something so transcendently holy of itself 
that a reverent attendance can almost automatically sanctify. Both of 
these attitudes were inevitably bound to make those who followed the 
path of interior prayer feel that they enjoyed a union with God deeper 
than the mere externalism of word and ceremonial. We are now trying 
to achieve a deeper understanding of the sacramental mysteries, to see 
that liturgical words and gestures have, the more they are understood 
and participated in by us, a validity which reaches down to the depths 
of the human spirit. We are now beginning to see that we are not 
rehearsing antique rites but are simultaneously engaged in the sacra- 
mental extension of Christ’s kingdom both by our words and actions 
and by our understanding of them deepening our knowledge of that 
kingdom within us. 

Starting off with the consciousness that, as St Augustine says, “when 
we pray we both hear and speak’ and that therefore the words of the 
psalms and introits and graduals at mass are the words of Christ speak- 
ing to the Father through us, we can by degrees—under the leading of 
the Holy Spirit—achieve an ever deeper understanding of those words. 
As we concentrate more and more upon ‘hearing’ what we speak, the 
words achieve an ever deepening significance which is based now, not 
so much upon their rational meaning, but upon a consciousness of who 
is speaking. This process is one of almost infinite refinement until the 
moment comes when words have completely been absorbed by the 
accents of the speaker and heart has spoken to heart in the silence of 
the rational intellect. Seen thus, there can be nothing in the forms of 
liturgical prayers that can put any obstacles in the path of the deeper 
movements of the spirit. Indeed, at high mass itself the liturgy sets 
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aside a special moment for this silent prayer: the gradual and alleluia 
sung to elaborate music by a few singers (as they have been from the 
earliest days) give us time to pause and rest upon the words of Christ 
now so slowly being articulated. St Augustine tells us that the alleluia 
is thus so protracted through many notes precisely because the moment 
has arrived when words can no longer express that ineffable reaching 
out of Christ to his eternal Father in which we participate. 

With regard to ceremonial action—singing, standing and going in 
procession—we have to remember that the activities of the human soul 
cannot be divorced from external expression, for it is thus that the 
movements of the human spirit express themselves in action. There is 
much that certain would-be mystics might have learnt from Pascal’s 
warning that he who tries to make himself into an angel only ends by 
becoming lower than a beast. We are not disembodied spirits, just as 
Christ himself was not; the soul and the body make up the one human 
being and the movements of the soul together with the movements of 
the body—mental or physical—are both needed to express the human 
personality. If our human personality is fully to be integrated, these 
two movements must work together in complete harmony. In the 
earlier stages of the path of prayer the soul may be conscious of a kind 
of alternation between the one and the other; natural temperament may 
incline it to tend towards the active movements of mind and body or 
to the passive movements of the soul, but as the soul progresses and 
becomes more and more transformed into the image of the eternal 
Word, these two movements become ever more a single movement, 
the complete response of the personality to the single movements of 
grace in the human mind, heart and spirit. Seen thus, activity of word 
and gesture in the liturgy leads on to the more passive motions of the 
soul, just as the wisdom learned in silence gives meaning and signific- 
ance to such activity. The whole man participates in a total offering. 

We can see then, that as a consequence of movements in the con- 
temporary church, there is an opportunity for a sane and simple 
cultivation of contemplative prayer which has not existed for centuries. 
A deeper understanding of sacramental theology, particularly that of 
baptism, and a more profound comprehension of the relationship of 
liturgical prayer with private and silent prayer, must lead to a far 
greater simplicity of outlook with the resulting abandonment of a 
departmentalisation of the activities of grace. Souls should be less 
deterred by complexities and problems which have, for the most part, 
been the result of an imperfect realisation of the inner meaning of 
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sacramental grace. Activity should be less likely to be pitted against 
contemplation, discursive prayer against ‘pure’ prayer, mental prayer _ 
against vocal prayer. 

Nevertheless, there are possible dangers in the present situation. The 
force and impact of vital movements of the human spirit are always 
likely at first to bring exaggerations in their train. In the present litur- 
gical movement there is, in some quarters, an undoubted tendency to 
activism, to the view that the only response of value is an active one; 
that people must be saying or singing something all the time and that 
listening is to be confined to the active hearing of instruction in the 
form of epistle, gospel and sermon. We hear in some quarters the view 
expressed that the singing of the gradual and alleluia is “holding up’ 
the mass and it is implied only too often that unless a person is almost 
feverishly ‘doing something’ the mass is passing him by. It is perhaps 
an inevitable reaction from the excessive passivity of earlier times, but we 
should, I think, not forget that ‘there is a time to speak and a time to be 
silent’ and that if we are ‘to be taught of God’ we must have moments 
in our lives when ‘we await in silence the salvation of God’ and God 
speaks to us and we to him ‘without the sound of words’. The turmoil 
of the modern world may, if we are not careful, so stir us that we shall 
begin to forget that prayer is the most potent weapon in the whole 
armoury of the church and those who dedicate their lives to prayer— 
whether in the solitude of the heart or as members of choirs of monks 
or nuns—do more for the spread of the Kingdom of God than any 
activity, however useful and valuable. 

Another possible danger is that the corporate character of Christian 
worship becomes so over-stressed that we forget that the body of 
Christ is composed of individual persons, loved and known by God 
before the world was, each unique and each uniquely able to present 
Christ in this world of time and place. If our prayer be the prayer of 
Christ and is thus intimately bound up with the prayer of all the 
redeemed, we must not forget that our prayer is also our own. A 
beautiful landscape is made up of unique objects; no two blades of 
grass, no two leaves, no two grains of earth are the same, and it is the 
blending together of such difference and distinction which is precisely 
that which gives beauty to the whole. So it is with the redeemed in 
Christ; each individual is in a unique relationship with God, and the 
growth of the body is made through the growth of each unique cell. 
Our prayer, then, partakes of this unique character and, in and beyond 
all that binds us together corporately in prayer, there is for each of us 
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a unique personal relationship with God. If we forget this our prayer 
will be greatly impoverished. 

Finally, we have always with us the spirit of rationalism, the spirit 
that would make all things fully comprehensible in terms of rational 
Propositions, that measures all things by their power of being expressed 
in formulae devised by the discursive intellect, the spirit that equates 
function with utility and the mysterious with the nonsensical. The 
rationalist finds it hard to take seriously the fact that the deeper the 
evel of the human consciousness—and this is partciularly true of the 
experience of God in prayer—the less it is patient of being explained in 

recise and exact terms. Rationalism, therefore, and especially when 
allied with an over-emphasis on bustling activity, can be a powerful 
bstacle to the pursuit of prayer in the deepest sense. The rationalist 
ould insist upon a liturgy in which every word is capable of bearing 
precise meaning comprehensible to the most superficial side of human 
intelligence, upon a ceremonial exclusively directed to what has immed- 
jate and practical utility and upon prayer that can be translated com- 
letely into terms which have an immediate relevance to the practical 
roblems of everyday life. To the rationalist—as to the activist— 
ilence is a hiatus in living and abstraction the deliberate evisceration of 
the real from the concrete situation. Nor, indeed, are those who fear 
ic dangers of rationalism aided by the reaction of some of its oppon- 
ents who, rushing to the oposite extreme, confuse mystification with 
ystery, unreason with profundity. There is a kind of dreamy roman- 
icism, a refusal to accept the concrete facts of life and living which 
rouses the justifiable irritation of the rationalist. 
We have, then, very briefly and very superficially looked at both the 
pportunites provided by modern theological and liturgical move- 
ments for a deeper and more simple understanding of contemplative 
rayer and also at some of the obstacles which a too activist or too 
ationalistic outlook may present. It is, as it has ever been, no easy task 
to express the great truths handed down from the past in terms of 
ontemporary modes of expression without, on the one hand, being 
held back by a reactionary spirit which clings to the old merely because 
it is ancient and tested, and, on the other hand, by throwing away the 
accumulated insights of the past in the naive belief that novel methods 
and new schemes will automatically provide the answer to every 
uman problem. To the unaided human intellect, so prone to err in the 
one direction or the other, the problem is a grave one and it is just here 
that, yet again, the necessity for prayer makes itself felt. It is the Holy 
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Spirit alone who can guide us in this matter, who can teach us to know 
when the novel outlook and the fresh method are real and valid re- 
interpretations of old ways, who can give us that obedience to God 
and his church, the ‘reasonable service’ of which the liturgy speaks, 
which submits to the voice of God wherever and whenever heard and 
yet does not use such a submission as the excuse for a merely human 
passivity and inertness, a false passivity that can so easily become a 
substitute for active co-operation with the dynamic force of the will of 
God. We are at the parting of the ways, and there are movements and 
stirrings of life in the church to a degree unknown for centuries. That 
these great awakenings should not degenerate into a pre-occupation 
with means over ends, into an impoverishment rather than an enrich- 
ment, that is, in the last resort, to be decided by souls at prayer. If at 
the heart of all activity—both as individuals and as members of the 
church—the soul is learning of God in prayer, then there will ever be 
present those deeper insights which reflect the true light ‘which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world’. “Upon thy walls, 
Jerusalem, I have set watchmen; day and night they shall cease not to 
praise the name of God’; it is the contemplative in his watch-tower 
upon the walls of Jerusalem, the ramparts of Christ’s church, who peers 
through the darkness without, watching and waiting for the coming of 
the Son of Man. Around him and about him, as the scripture tells us, 
‘the stars blaze in their endless eternities’. 


Encounter with God in the 
Old Testament—tr1 


JOSEPH BOURKE ov. 


In a previous article! we considered the Old Testament theme of ‘pil- 
grimage, encounter, communion’ from its initial instance at Sinai to its 
later eschatological developments. At the root of this theme lies the 
idea of the kabod, the visible manifestation of Yahwch’s holy presence 
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to the people in the form of a numinous and fiery cloud. We have now 
to consider a second tradition which grows out of this initial conception 
of Yahweh’s presence by his kabod, and which has also exercised a 
decisive influence on the development of Old Testament theology as a 
whole. It is the theology of the tent of meeting. We have seen that the 
essential characteristic of kabod theology is that the fiery cloud, the 
kabod, descends at certain sacred moments on a holy place chosen by 
Yahweh for his encounter with his people. At first this is Mount Sinai. 
But at Sinai itself Yahweh chooses to have a movable sanctuary made 
so that he can accompany the people. Instead of the people going up to 
him in the mountain, he will come down to them at the tent. The 
shrine which awaits his presence accompanies them wherever they go. 
It becomes the resting place of the pillar of fire and cloud. And there is 
a further significant difference. Yahweh appears now suddenly and un- 
predictably. Henceforward, instead of making pilgrimage to the place 
of encounter at regular intervals, the Israelites must hold themselves 
constantly in a state of preparedness, so that when the kabod descends it 
may find them ready to receive it—to bear the impact of the numen. 

_ The prototype text for this ‘tent of meeting’ theology is Exod. 33. 
7-11. ‘Moses took the tent and pitched it outside the camp. When 
Moses went out to the tent the entire people arose and took their stand, 
each one at the entrance to his tent, and watched Moses until he entered 
the tent. And when Moses entered the tent, the pillar of cloud descended 
and stood at the entrance of the tent and spoke with Moses. Now when 
all the people saw the pillar of cloud standing at the entrance of the 
tent, all the people arose and bowed down, each one at the entrance to 
his tent. But Yahweh spoke to Moses face to face, as a man is wont to 
speak to his friend’. 

As at Sinai, the sacred place of encounter is set apart and separate 
from the profane sphere of everyday life, here represented by the camp. 
‘Encountering’ Yahweh, though it no longer involves a pilgrimage to a 
distant mountain, still implies walking out of the ‘this-worldly’ sphere 
into the sphere of the holy, because holiness of its very nature imports 
separation from the mundane. Here however, the Holy One has made 
himself available to Israel in a new and startling sense. Each individual 
Israelite can now approach the tent of meeting and seek guidance from 
Yahweh there whenever he has need. And when Moses approaches, 
the kabod descends to meet him there on each separate occasion and 
speaks to him ‘face to face as a man is wont to speak to his friend’. 
Moreover it is clear that a somewhat different aspect of Yahweh’s 
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numinous presence is here being emphasised. He appears not primarily 
as a God of fire, but as a God of light, an enlightener. And again the 
unique intimacy of Yahweh with Moses is revealed in the circumstance 
that his own face becomes infected and charged with this numinous 
light as a result of his initial encounter with Yahweh (Exod. 34. 20ff.); 
so intimately and so palpably has he been drawn into the sphere of 
Yahweh’s holiness. 

The ‘fire’ aspect has not, however, been lost in this theology of the 
tent of meeting. In moments of crisis and defection, and above all when 
Moses’ own authority is being challenged or his person endangered, 
the kabod descends on the tent and at such moments, to borrow Isaiah’s 
words, ‘the light of Israel becomes a fire and her Holy One a flame’ 
(Is. 10. 17). ‘.... Then the whole assembly proposed to stone them 
with stones, but the kabod of Yahweh appeared in the tent of meeting 
to all the sons of Israel’ (Nb. 14. 10; cf. 16. 19, etc.). Fire comes forth 
from the presence and devours the two hundred and fifty men who. 
have rebelliously offered incense in the schism of Korah, and it is the 
numinous fire of the kabod (cf. Nb. 16. 19, 35). And afterwards the son 
of Aaron is ordered to take up their censers and make them into beaten 
plates for the altar because, sinfully as they have been used, they have 
been brought into the presence of Yahweh and are charged with his 
radiant and fiery holiness. “For they offered them before Yahweh and} 
they are holy’ (Nb. 17. 3). Through sin the sheltering and atoning 
effects of the covenant are lost, and the holiness that has attached 
itself so sublimely and so dangerously to Israel leaps out instantly as a 
devouring flame upon the sinners and destroys them from the sanctuary 
of the tent. 

A further stage in the development of kabod theology is represented 
by the so-called ‘Priestly’ tradition, the latest of the four great tradition- 
strata of which the first five books of the Old Testament are composed. 
Here the tent of meeting becomes identified with what was originally 
a quite different kind of tent, namely the mishkan or dwelling. This was 
not an oracle tent, but rather the panoply of the ark. It was pitched not: 
outside the camp but at its centre. As the shelter of the ark it had a. 
different theological meaning, and a different tradition of Yahweh’s: 
presence had grown up about it. Now, as a result of combining these: 
two objects, and a corresponding fusion of the two distinct traditions: 
associated with them, the meaning of both becomes radically modified. 
The tent of meeting still retains its character as a place where Yahweh. 
encounters the people. But it also becomes the shelter of the ark. And 
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it now occupies the centre of the camp, with the result that the camp 
itself becomes the sphere of numinous holiness. The ark, too, acquires a 
new theological meaning. In the rival school of the Deuteronomists, 
with their quite different ‘Name and word’ theology, the supreme 
significance of the ark was that it contained the tablets on which Yah- 
weh’s holy words had been written. It was a sacred container of the 
word. But in the Priestly tradition it is not primarily a container but a 
throne. For the exponents of this tradition the most sacred part of the 
ark is not its interior, but the kapporet (‘propitiatory’ or ‘mercy-seat’ in 
the versions), the flat platform with which it is surmounted. This is the 
empty throne of Yahweh, waiting for his divine kabod to descend upon 
it. Here then the tent of meeting becomes not merely the oracle tent, 
but the throne-room of Yahweh. Henceforward the presence of Yah- 
weh becomes more continuous. ‘The cloud covered the tent of meeting, 
and the kabod filled the dwelling (mishkan)’. (Exod. 40. 34). In the verses 
which follow this passage it is evident that the kabod remains in occu- 
pation of the shrine for long intervals, and not, as in the primitive ‘tent 
of meeting’ theology, merely for moments of crisis. 
__ The significance of this is reflected in the priestly conception of the 
Israelite camp. In the Deuteronomist tradition the camp is essentially a 
war camp in which the Israelites as Yahweh’s chosen warriors sanctify 
themselves for the holy war. But the camp of the Priestly tradition is 
not a war camp at all. It is the sphere of Yahweh’s numinous presence 
within which his priestly people live, reproducing and manifesting in 
their human activities the divine glory of the God who dwells in their 
midst. Israel is here a ‘kingdom of priests and a holy nation’ (Exod. 19. 
6), chosen out of the profane world, purged from its contaminating 
influences, ordered into a sacred and sacerdotal community and ranged 
in a carefully organised hierarchy round the central shrine. From the 
tabernacle of the kabod holiness radiates out, steeping and consecrating 
the entire community which stands within its sphere, the Aaronites 
most of all, for these are in immediate contact with the shrine itself and 
with its sacred cult-objects, but the rest of Israel too in varying degrees. 
Since the whole life of the people is now passed within this holy sphere, 
a state of ritual purity which in earlier traditions was enforced only on 
exceptional occasions of ‘encounter’ and for brief periods, must now 
be maintained continuously. Hence the elaborate rules of purity in Lev. 
11-16, which cover every form of human activity and which are de- 
signed to purge away every sort of contamination from the Israelites 
themselves and from their camp. Similarly all food is sacrificial food 
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and every meal is a communion meal. Thus we find laws prescribing 
that all animals slaughtered for food, no matter where they are killed, 
must be brought to the entrance of the tabernacle and there offered as 
victims of sacrifice (Lev. 17. 3-4, 8-9). The simple communion meal of 
the primitive Sinai tradition is elaborated into a whole system of sacri- 
fices covering every aspect of the relationship between Yahweh and his 
people. Praise, thanksgiving, supplication, the fulfilment of vows, and 
especially the expiation of sin—each of these acts of Israelite worship 
has its own distinctive form of sacrifice. But the holocaust, the whole 
burned offering, is the most direct expression of sheer worship, the 
supremely appropriate response to a God who has manifested himself 
in fire. For the expression of worship corresponds exactly to the initial 
form of the divine self-revelation. In Deuteronomist ‘Name and word’ 
theology Yahweh manifests himself in auditional terms, by imparting 
to Israel his holy voice, his Name and his words. She worships him by 
honouring his Name and ‘hearkening to his words’—his “command- 
ments and statutes and precepts’ in the stereotyped Deuteronomist 
phrase. But in the Priestly tradition with which we are here concerned, 
Yahweh’s self-revelation is not auditional but visual. Israel knows him 
as a God of fire and light. And the ‘all-embracing response’ of her wor- 
ship is conditioned by this fact. Smoke arises as a sweet savour from 
victims consumed by fire before this God of fire. Rich vestments and 
precious stones and metals flash brilliantly on the ministering priests, in 
response to the light of the kabod. And, as a recent author has noticed, 
the form of the cult in this tradition is almost startlingly inarticulate. 
Yahweh is worshipped almost in silence, by ritual actions rather than 
by words. Almost the only sound to be heard is the tinkling of the little 
bells on the High Priest’s robe, to remind him of the danger in which 
he stands when he enters into the inner presence of the numen. 
(Exod. 28. 35). 

It will be seen that this idealised vision of the community of Israel 
grouped hierarchically round the shrine of Yahweh’s presence is dom- 
inated by a sense of radiance and convergence. Holiness radiates out- 
wards to the people from the shrine; worship embracing every form of 
human activity ceaselessly converges upon it from the people. Within 
the sacred sphere the whole of human life is consecrated and liturgical. 
Israel’s whole meaning and destiny is to reflect and to reproduce the 
glory of her God who dwells in her midst. As the Priestly tradition 
develops, this sense of radiance and convergence, the outward and 
inward movements of revelation and response, are extended to the 
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wider context of history and of creation itself. In the inspired vision of 
the Priestly writers all creaturehood is ranged in a series of concentric 
rings round the shrine of the God of Israel in the midst of his people. 
The cosmos and all that it contains exists for the purpose of reproducing 
and manifesting in visual terms the glory of Yahweh. The innermost 
ring is constituted by the tribe of Levi; the Levites are grouped immed- 
iately about the shrine with the Aaronites in the place of honour on the 
east side, facing the entrance to the tabernacle. (Nb. 3). These are bound 
to Yahweh most intimately by the ‘covenant of salt’ (Nb. 18. 19). The 
rest of the tribes constitute an outer ring, with Judah in the place of 
honour on the east (Nb. 2). Working outwards from the central shrine 
into the broader context of history, the descendants of Abraham, 
united in the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 17), comprise a third 
concentric ring, which includes the descendants of Ishmael (Gen. 25. 
12-18), Keturah (Gen. 25. 1-6), and Abraham’s concubines. Here the 
descendants of Isaac are clearly in the place of honour, corresponding 
to that of the Judahites and the Aaronites in the inner rings. ‘I will 
establish my covenant with Isaac’ (Gen. 17. 21). Vaster still in scope is 
a fourth ring, consisting of all the creatures which survived the flood. 
Here Noah and his sons clearly occupy the place of honour and the 
so-called “Noachic covenant’, though it includes all living creatures, is 
established with them. “Then God said to Noah and his sons with him: 
And I, see, I establish my covenant with you and with your descendants 
after you, and with every living soul that is with you: with bird and 
beast and every earthly creature that is with you, from all that comes 
out of the ark to every earthly creature’. (Gen. 9. 8-10). Finally creation 
itself constitutes the widest ring of all, with Adam, the image of God in 
the place of honour. (Gen. 1). Thus all creaturehood is ranged in 
successive circles round the shrine of the kabod, the fiery and glorious 
presence of the covenant God. Aaronites, Israelites, Abrahamites, 
Noachites, Adamites all converge in space and time on this shrine. 
This is the Priestly Weltanschauung. 

At this point we may notice the elements in the Priestly idea of 
covenant, for it is by successive covenants that the hierarchical circles 
are established. In this tradition alone the phrase to ‘establish’ a coven- 
ant is used. It designates each covenant as a free act of God by which he 
separates off some sphere of creaturehood to himself, orders it according 
to his will, and fills it with his holiness. In this tradition each successive 
covenant is a creative act, an irrevocable stage in the vast creative 
process which leads up to the establishment of the ideal theocratic 
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community of Israel. As this creative process unfolds, successive layers 
of sinfulness and profanity are purged away: the chaos in the creation, 
the corrupt sinners at the flood, the idolatrous peoples by whom 
Abraham is surrounded, and from whom he springs, in the Abrahamite 
covenant, the Egyptians at Sinai. In each case the ‘two-sphere’ mentality 
predominates—that is, the sense of dichotomy between the profane and 
the holy which dominates the whole vision at all of its levels. An ele- 
ment of the created order is divided off, chosen and so rendered holy 
and separate to Yahweh. In each covenant a law is given, or an order is 
imparted to the chosen group: the hierarchical order or creation in the 
creation narrative, the order to abstain from blood in the Noachic 
covenant, the order to circumcise in the Abrahamite one, the whole 
range of legal prescriptions for Israel as a whole, and the special ‘priestly 
torah’ for the Levites at Sinai. In each covenant we find a sign: the sun, 
moon and stars at the creation, the rainbow in the Noachic covenant, 
the sign of circumcision for the Abrahamites, the Sabbath (‘For it is a 
sign between me and you’ Exod. 31. 13) for the Judahites, salt for the 
priests. In each covenant a blessing of fruitfulness is imparted, except 
in the case of the priests who share in the general blessing upon all 
Israel. Finally in each covenant Yahweh prescribes some special coven- 
ant food for those whom he has separated to himself: the green herb 
at the creation, the flesh without the blood in the Noachic covenant, 
the fruits of the land of Canaan for the Abrahamites, the clean beasts 
for the Israelites, and the special “anointing portion of the wave-breast 
and the heave-thigh’ (Exod. 7. 34, etc.) for the Aaronites. It should be 
emphasised that the Aaronite covenant merges with and indeed con- 
tains the Israelite one. There is no mention of a distinct covenant with 
Israel apart from it. Nevertheless there is some distinction in the 
covenant elements, as we have seen. 

At this point we may pause to consider the fulfilment of this speci- 
fically priestly vision in the coming of Christ. Here I shall only briefly 
indicate points which I hope to develop more fully in a later article. 
The earliest formulation of kabod theology was articulated in terms of 
‘pilgrimage, encounter, communion’. It is easy to see how these motifs 
become the very structure of the fulfilment in Christ. Christ, the 
‘effulgence of God’s glory’ (kabod) (cf. Heb. r. 3) is ‘lifted up’ (Jn. 12. 32) 
on Mount Zion and so “draws all men to himself’. It is precisely at the 
moment when certain Gentiles, come on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, ask 
to see Jesus, that he proclaims: ‘The hour is come that the Son of Man 


should be glorified’ (Jn. 12. 24). This then is the fulfilment of the theme 
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of the Gentile pilgrimage to the banquet on the world mountain, the 
eschatological development of ‘pilgrimage, encounter, communion’ 
which we noticed in the previous article. Jesus, the incarnation of the 
divine glory, the kabod, summons us and draws us to the communion 
with God, and we, the Gentiles, encounter God on Mount Zion as our 
Father. The gift we bear into his presence is his own Son, and the 
presence of the Son in us draws down upon us the loving and pro- 
tecting Fatherhood of this God of numinous fire. The vision of the tent 
of meeting, the oracle shrine of the kabod, is no less clearly fulfilled in 
Christ. Descending from heaven he pitched his tent (eskenosen) amongst 
us, so that we saw his glory (kabod), the glory of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth. In this important sense the gospel 
is nothing less than the last supreme oracle proclaimed from the tent of 
meeting which is Christ’s own human nature. Finally let us notice 
how the priestly vision of the world ranged in concentric circles which 
converge in space and time upon the central shrine of the kabod, is also 
fulfilled in Christ. In Christ too, the whole world and all its ages con- 
verge upon the incarnate glory in worship. From his human nature, 
the shrine of that glory, holiness radiates outwards to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. And the new and eternal covenant which binds all 
men to Christ fulfils and reproduces the successive covenants of the 
priestly vision point for point. Covenant separation here means dying 
to the world in baptism and living to Christ; the covenant sign be- 
comes the seal of the Spirit upon us; the covenant order becomes the 
perfect law of liberty, the love of Christ which makes us keep his 
commandments; the blessing becomes a blessing of eternal life; the 
covenant food becomes his own flesh and blood. 
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What is the liturgy? What does one mean by a grammar school? What 
has each to do with the other? The burden of this paper is to essay some 
answers to each of these questions, endeavouring to develop maturer 
concepts of education and liturgy, and to make practical suggestions 
about the place of liturgy in the life of the school. The liturgy has an 
important part to play in the Catholic education of all children, so that 
much of what I have to say will apply to other kinds of school, and it 
will apply for the most part equally to girls and boys, though I shall 
generally refer to boys. My own teaching experience in Catholic 
schools has been largely confined to the grammar school, but this is not 
the sole reason why I have preferred to speak of the grammar school 
and the liturgy. I believe that the grammar school offers exceptional 
opportunities not only for training its own pupils in a right sense and 
practice of liturgy, but also for assisting the whole Catholic body in 
this country to arrive at a more realistic understanding of the liturgical 
life of the Church. Few would deny that we have a long way to go 
before our attitude to the liturgy ceases to be ritualistic and formal and 
becomes worshipful. I do not mean that our people are not pious in 
church; on the contrary they are sometimes excessively devout; and 
this is perfectly compatible with a wholly unrealistic attitude towards 
the liturgy as such. Some Catholics seem to be fired by a kind of 
enthusiasm for their religion which is specifically closer to the con- 
fidence with which a man supports his football team than to divine 
faith, standing on the touchline and applauding the efforts of the star 
players without feeling themselves directly involved in the struggle: if 
they lose, it is their fault, the players’ fault—their supporters did all they 
could to help by cheering the team on. So in our church services dislike 
of changes in traditional ways, which is more widespread than we care 
to admit even to ourselves, is often shown, both among laity and clergy, 
in an implied suggestion that one must hasten slowly because authority 


*A paper read on 11th November 1960 at a study conference on “Teaching 
Children the Liturgy’ at Spode House. 
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is not playing well at the moment, isa little off form, and will no doubt 
get back to normal again when a few changes have been made in the 
team. There is not, and has not been for centuries, any tradition of 
personal involvement among Catholics at mass, hence our touchline 
attitude towards the sanctuary. Excellent and necessary though these 
things are in themselves, it is no good merely imposing external forms 
of active participation, like dialoguing the responses: what has to be 
tackled is the spectator’s mentality, which means that every parishioner 
has got to be entangled in the affairs of the parish. Let him once feel 
himself a part of the parish, a constituent of his church, and taking part 
in the liturgy will come naturally to him. 

What, then, is the liturgy? There have been many definitions, and 
they have recently been synthesized by Father Schmidt, the Roman 
liturgist; his Latin is too technical, altogether too succinct to admit of 
adequate translation, but what he says can be paraphrased without loss 
of meaning: the liturgy is Christ’s work of glorifying God and sancti- 
fying man; the liturgy is the Church’s profession of human subjection 
_to the divine majesty; in the liturgy the members of the Church are 

addressing themselves to the Father, offering themselves in the priestly 
ministry of Jesus Christ, being themselves inspired all the while by 
the Holy Spirit.? The liturgy is the work of the Church, and the work 
of the Church is the work of Christ, whose body the Church is. The 
adjective ‘mystical’ is often applied to the Church as the body of Christ, 
but in English it does not possess the same sense as in Latin; it contrasts 
with physical, but the Church is also physically, in the English sense, 
the body of Christ; she is certainly not identified with his corporal 
body, which yielded up its soul on the cross, lay three days in the tomb, 
rose gloriously on Easter day, and is now at the right hand of the 
Father, but she is marvellously incorporated into his physical existence. 
She cannot be Christ by metaphor or analogy; the Church is Christ. 
Now Christ in his corporal body manifested his work to us as a Jew 
of a particular age and circumstance, and Christ in his ecclesiastical body 
manifests his work among us as the members of our generation. The 
work of Christ is, of course, complete, perfected in his own person, its 
object once and for all achieved, to reconcile everything in creation to 
the Father. It is this truth, alas only half understood, which lies at the 


2Liturgia est opus glorificationis Dei et sanctificationis Hominis, quod communitas 
ecclesiastica, ut excellentiam divinam subjectionemque sui ad Deum Patrem protestetur, 
ministerio sacerdotali Christi pioque afflatu Spiritus Sancti celebrat, Hermanus A. P. 
Schmidt, s.J., Introductio in Liturgiam Occidentalem; Herder, Rome, 1960. 
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roots of the protestant conception of liturgy; for them the liturgy is 
essentially didactic and memorial, a commemoration of the work of 
Christ, for them the glorification of God and the sanctification of man 
are completed, without the need for any intervention of man whatso- 
ever. The Christ, liturgus, by his unique liturgia on the cross, in the 
name and on behalf of all the people, has once and for all time accom- 
plished the supreme and definitive act of worship. In the Catholic 
tradition, this truth is fully comprehended: Christ, liturgus, has willed 
and ensured that his supreme liturgia, the work of salvation, shall be 
continued all over the earth until the end of time; Christ, liturgus, has 
actively associated the whole chosen people of God with him in his 
liturgia, and he has transmitted his work to the Church in a wholly 
marvellous manner. It is not just that Christ has celebrated the supreme 
liturgy in the name and on behalf of the people, but that he has provided 
that the people of God, by their own co-operation in his work, shall 
make the liturgy of Christ their own; all the members of the body of 
Christ are truly liturgi through Christ, with Christ, and in Christ. 

As soon as we learn to understand the liturgy in this way, and the 
part that each of us has in the liturgy of Christ and the liturgy of the 
Church, the necessity of what is called active participation becomes 
apparent, and the right meaning of active participation can be per- 
ceived. The liturgical movement has not invented some new role for 
the layman in the liturgy; the liturgical movement is not saying that 
the laity have progressed to a point where they ought to be allowed 
actively to participate in the liturgy; all the liturgical movement does is to 
call attention to the fact that the laity have always been entitled to share 
in the offering of the sacrifice, have always in fact shared in the offering 
of the sacrifice: et omnium circumstantium . . . qui tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium 
laudis, pro se suisque omnibus... . That popular phrase, the priesthood 
of the laity, is, of course, misleading, with its implication of a lay 
sharing in sacred orders, but it is no more unsound a concept than that 
which identifies the whole priesthood of Christ with the sacrament of 
order. All the members of the body of Christ participate in the priest- 
hood of Christ, but there are progressive degrees of participation. 
There is lay participation in the priesthood of Christ, and there is 
clerical participation; the degree of participation, and the powers con- 
ferred, are marked by the sacraments: first of baptism, second of con- 
firmation, and, third of order, deacon, priest, and bishop. Historical 
circumstances, too vast to discuss here, have brought about an unhappy 
cleavage, in public estimation if not in fact, between clergy and laity 
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in the church, so that the clergy are now virtually treated as a separate 
caste, essentially different from the laity, and from here it is not a far 
step to say that the laity are in some sense second class Catholics. There 
are, as I said, many causes for this state of affairs, but not the least of 
these is the gradual monopolization of the liturgy by the clergy. What 
is needed is to re-establish a community of interest between clergy and 
laity, and then we shall see its effects in an improved and vigorous 
liturgical life. Adult Christians meet together in their parish, but 
children have this advantage, that they also meet together in school. 
Of the three communities to which a child belongs, the family, the 
school, and the parish, it is surely the school which, after the family, 
has the greatest influence over him. 

What does one mean by a grammar school? The grammar school is, 
I think, distinguished from other schools by three main features of its 
life. First, it has a selective entry, ensuring, within the limitations of 
selective testing, that certain minimum standards of scholastic attain- 
ment and intelligence will be found among its pupils. Second, a large 
_ majority of these pupils will later enter the professions or the univers- 
ities, requiring them all to study several subjects to the ordinary level 
of the General Certificate of Education, and producing a sixth form 
working for the advanced and scholarship levels. Third, the older 
pupils constitute a prefectorial body who actively assist the headmaster 
in his government of the school, just as the staff; being specialists in 
their own subjects, assist him in the actual teaching of the pupils; all 
this confers a hierarchical structure on the school. The first condition, 
that there be a selective entry, is important, because it means that the 
grammar school trains those who are to be leaders in the community. 
These boys are fitted to seize greater opportunities than will present 
themselves to others less fortunately placed, and their later influence in 
the Catholic life of society is bound to be considerable. If, therefore, 
changes are to be induced in Catholic ways of thinking and modes of 
behaviour, it is among the grammar school pupils that we should make 
our greatest efforts. The ecclesiastical authorities in this country clearly 
recognize the importance of the grammar schools, at least for boys, by 
virtually reserving the headships for priests and by preferring to appoint 
laymen to the modern schools. The second condition, that the scholas- 
tic work be directed to the various levels of the General Certificate of 
Education, is equally important, because the deeper content of the 
syllabuses, the more exacting nature of the work undertaken, the 
greater depth of culture which it can impart, makes it easier for the 
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mind of the pupil to assimilate the principles of sound liturgical think- 
ing. Here we are confronted with one of the most serious difficulties 
that the liturgical movement has to tackle. I mean that the priests who 
prosecute the liturgical movement with such vigour are inevitably men 
of some education, men who are naturally capable of a profounder 
appreciation of the nature of liturgy, than those among whom they 
labour. For these men, the act of dialoguing responses at mass is 
fraught with deep religious significance; it is no ritual fad or gesture, 
but a sincere expression of what they feel themselves to be doing at 
mass. The average man, however, with little or no taste for such 
matters, may just as easily find the dialogue tedious and repetitive, and 
disruptive of what he calls his own prayers. He may even resent the 
discouragement of practices long congenial, associated with the revered 
mentors of his childhood. The man who has been educated in a gram- 
mar school would seem to be more receptive to liturgical changes, 
especially if he has been introduced to sound liturgical practices at 
school. The third condition, that there be a responsible prefectorial 
body, is perhaps the most important of all. Few things are more dis- 
tressing in a school than to find that the prefects are treated as lackeys 
(and the staff as merely teachers). Every school is a community and the 
Catholic school is more than a human community, it is an ecclesia. 
The natural head of such a community is the headmaster, whose 
authority is exercized both personally and by delegation to his staff and 
prefects. Unless there is a proper delegation not only of duties but also 
of responsibilities, there can be no competent discharge of office by 
staff or prefects; the training and selection of prefects is as important as 
the appointment of the staff. The headmaster is truly liturgus, he is 
assisted in the liturgia of the school by each master, each prefect, and 
each boy, and though they all have specific functions and tasks, they 
are all truly liturgi by their participation in the work of the school. The 
work of Christ is the work of the Church, and the work of the Church 
is manifested in the world by the work of her members. The hier- 
archical stucture of the school should impress every boy with the 
grandeur of being assumed into a life greater than anything to which 
he has natural title: in this community each member of the body takes 
to himself the life of the body. The celebration of the liturgy is not 
confined to the chapel; it is confected in the classroom and on the 
playing-field, and it is solemnized at mass. 

The grammar school has a tremendous advantage over the parish, 
that all its members are visibly united in a common purpose. Every boy 
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knows that he is come together with his fellows and his masters in the 
pursuit of knowledge, with certain clearly defined goals: passes at 
ordinary, advanced or scholarship level. I am not saying that he 
always takes kindly to this fact, merely that he recognizes it. In the 
parish it is sometimes difficult for the average man to see how his own 
daily toil harmonizes with that of his parish priest, or with his neigh- 
bour who may have a better or more congenial job. Where God is 
glorified and man is sanctified, there Christ is at work; the work of 
Christ is the work of the Church, and the work of the Church is mani- 
fested in the work of her members. It is of the nature of a schoolboy 
that he works at the subjects set before him; to the extent that he 
applies himself to his work, he co-operates with grace and he actively 
exercizes his baptismal right to participate in the liturgy of the Church. 
The ecclesiastical community of the school contains its saints and its 
sinners, they grow side by side until the harvest time, and I think there 
are far more saints than sinners, however depressing the G.C.E. pass 
lists may sometimes be. The amount of work that boys do, bearing in 

-mind how uncongenial study can be to the young personality, is 
surely a triumph of grace over nature, or rather a transfiguration of 
nature by grace. What he does, rather than the way he says his prayers, 
is what matters. His set prayers are like his set books: a feature of his 
life on which he is told to concentrate; he gets them up in special detail 
and hopes to be asked pertinent questions about them, but he will be 
dumb if he is not more widely based in his knowledge, if he has not 
really worked. It is, whilst we are thinking of work, a wholly mistaken 
notion that the work of the Church is immediately to convert individ- 
ual non-Catholics to the Catholic viewpoint. The error of thinking that 
it is has gained currency from the modern Catholic obsession with 
apologetics. It is, of course, wholly desirable that individual non- 
Catholics should receive the gift of faith, it is also important that every 
Catholic should bear witness to his faith, but this is not to say that the 
conversion of non-Catholics is the beginning and end of being a 

Catholic. We must preach and teach, but it is for them to listen and 
learn; we cannot learn for them, nor insist that they are ‘wrong’ when 
by their own lights they cannot see what we see by the light of faith. 
There is no place for chess board triumphs in our apostolate. 

If this is the way we must understand the practice of liturgy, what 
shall we say about its solemnization? I must assume for the purposes of 
this paper that the grammar school possesses its own chapel; if not, 
there should be a local church which it can use as a chapel. It passes all 
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understanding that any school can be built by Catholics and not possess 
a chapel, or not have some church available for use as a chapel. In | 
chapel the liturgy is solemnized, and of all the ceremonies which take 
place, the most important is the celebration of mass. Boys will gener- 
ally have the opportunity to attend mass once a week in the school 
chapel, and it can be administratively convenient if this is the first item 
on the timetable for the day. To start one’s day by hearing mass is 
certainly an excellent thing, but at school there is one grave objection: 
only a few boys are able to receive communion. The catchment area 
of the grammar school generally covers a wide district and many boys, 
faced with a long journey to school, will have breakfast before they 
leave home, and so will not be able to fulfil the requirement of a three- 
hours fast. The only solution, apart from a further relaxation of the 
fasting law, is that mass should be celebrated at the end of the morning, 
so that the fast can take place later, say from nine to twelve o'clock, thus 
enabling most boys to receive communion. It goes almost without 
saying that, in a grammar school, where boys are learning Latin from 
their first year, the mass should be a dialogue one. It is true that the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites mentions other ways of 
participation in the mass, such as by prayer and song in the vernacular, 
but the way that is recommended wherever possible is the dialogue 
mass. If it were not thought possible to have it in a grammar school, 
then I suppose it would have to be confined to seminaries and the like. 
In the first year it may be better to limit the boys to the first two 
degrees, so that they make only the simple responses and say those 
parts assigned to the server. In the second year the third degree can 
then be attained, so that they will also recite with the celebrant the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus, and Agnus Dei. In the third year the 
boys should be ready to practise the fourth degree and will also recite 
with the celebrant the introit, gradual, offertory, and communion. 
From the very beginning, I assume that the boys will have joined with 
the priest in saying the Lord’s prayer. Even more important, if the 
hierarchical character of the assembly is to be stressed, and a sense of 
community inculcated, is the participation of prefects and masters in 
the service. A suitable division of duties would be for prefects to read 
the epistle and gospel, and for a master to act as commentator. The 
epistle and gospel should be read from the lectern (there should be a 
lectern) and by a lector facing the people; the practice sometimes found 
of having them read quietly, almost apologetically, from a pew in the 
church, furtively behind the backs of the congregation, is liturgically 
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insulting to God. The reading of these lessons by the lectors is a solemn 
proclamation of the word of God to the people of God, and it should 
be invested with all the dignity and honour that it deserves. Father 
O'Connell says: ‘Much will, of course, depend on the celebrant of the 
Mass, who must avoid all undue haste, and by the very tone of his 
voice lead and encourage the congregation. Since he speaks and acts for 
Christ and as the representative of the Church he must subordinate his 
own preferences and personal comfort to the welfare of those sharing 
with him the Sacrifice. The priest responsible for the conduct of public 
worship will need much zeal, patience, perseverance and tact, but his 
efforts will be richly recompensed when his people take their due part— 
ceasing to be mute spectators and becoming vocal actors—in the great 
drama of the Mass, as the Church so clearly and ardently desires’. If a 
master acts as commentator at the mass, and if we seriously want to 
carry out the suggestions made by the holy see then he certainly will, 
it should be remembered that it is no part of his duties to try to explain 
the rite of mass in detail and at length. This is a task for liturgical 
instructors in the pulpit or the classroom. His comments must be 
written out beforehand, and he does not have to write them himself, 
and he must so act that he merely leads and directs the external parti- 
cipation of the boys, especially after the oremus before the collect and 
the postcommunion, and at the doxology at the end of the canon. He 
must never act as if he were the spokesman of the community: that is 
part of the celebrant’s function. At present most boys if asked what the 
celebrant does would reply that it is he who says mass. There is little 
recognition that everybody is saying mass together, and for this reason, 
if for no other, it is most important that the celebrant should pause 
between the fore-mass and the eucharistic sacrifice and come down and 
speak a few words to the boys in their own language. This homily 
should never last longer than five minutes; on feasts it should concern 
the saint of the day, and on ferias it should, as Trent urges, expound 
some point from the scriptures read that day. If mass has taken place 
at the end of the morning, the boys can be left to dismiss themselves 
and not marched away as might be necessary if a class followed 
immediately. There should be no lengthy recitation of prayers of 
thanksgiving after communion: they only bore boys, and the spon- 
taneous prayer of each boy made privately is a much more fitting 
conclusion to the liturgy. 


8J. B. O’Connell, Commentary on the Instruction of the S.C.R., on Sacred Music 
and Liturgy; Burns & Oates, London, 1959. 
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If mass is celebrated at the end of the morning, the chapel will then 
be available at the beginning of the morning for other uses. A morning — 
assembly for the whole school there is most desirable, but if, as is 
likely, it will not accommodate the whole school together, then it 
could very profitably be used for a morning assembly for the sixth 
form. The morning assembly is a much neglected part of Catholic 
school life, largely because the mass is thought of as the only morning 
act of worship, and also because there is an innate fear of imitating 
protestants who are much given to sundry acts of worship in the 
morning. Some people think that the service should be entirely sacred, 
by which they mean that school notices and the like are out of place 
here. I do not think this is a valid objection, because the school notices, 
even if they are of a secular character, nevertheless pertain to the work 
of the school, and the work of the school is its liturgy. School notices 
have a most appropriate place in any act of worship, just like parish 
notices given from the pulpit during mass. Many orders of service can 
be devised, but what really matters is that they should express the idea 
of a community and should not be monopolized by any individual. 
The head prefect might open the service by leading the boys in the 
Pater and Ave, another prefect could then read a lesson from scripture, 
the headmaster could comment on this, then the deputy headmaster 
might read the notices, and another prefect could announce the title of 
the concluding hymn. One speaks of the headmaster’s commenting, 
because long sermons (and I mean longer than five minutes) in church 
to children are a bad thing. Most of the boys do not listen, unless there 
is a diverting topic or an unusually gifted speaker, and they would be 
far better occupied in singing a hymn in our Lady’s honour than in 
listening to a sermon about her. Nowadays also, when boys are 
accustomed to seeing and hearing a great many expert speakers on the 
television, they tend among themselves to be fiercely critical of the 
oratorical powers of both priests and masters. Long sermons also breed 
an unhealthy dislike of going to church in boys’ minds, and on that 
count alone should be avoided. 

A separate question which arises is the extent to which boys should 
be left free to decide for themselves whether they will attend services 
in the school chapel. The morning assembly is clearly a special case, 
where it is only reasonable that every boy should be required to attend. 
I think also that boys should be required to attend mass when it is 
provided for them on the school time-table, though there is a strong 
case for making such attendance voluntary in the fifth and sixth forms. 
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If the objection be made that probably most of them would not attend 
this mass, then that means there is something so seriously wrong with 
the Catholic life of the school, that it will only be disguised, and cer- 
tainly not cured, by compelling the boys to attend, Apart from the 
need to instil regular habits of church-going, there is the equivalent 
need to train them to be self-reliant in this matter. This can be done 
for all boys by providing a service of benediction at the end of the 
school day, attendance at which is voluntary. The example set here by 
form masters and prefects will, as in so many other matters, be a far 
more potent force than physical compulsion. Such a benediction should 
not be unduly prolonged by the insertion of lengthy hymns and extra 
prayers: the Roman way is perfectly adequate, and there should cer- 
tainly be no attempt at a sermon. In spite of the leakage, we can still 
indulge in flattering comparisons of our own well-filled churches on 
Sunday mornings, with those of our separated brethren. The important 
difference is not in the disparity between the numbers that attend in 
each case, but in the fact that the Catholic, unlike the non-Catholic, is 
bound under a grave obligation to attend mass on Sundays. Would 

our churches be so full if the Church ever relaxed this law? We must 
look to our schools to give training not only in attendance but also in 
voluntary attendance at church. 

One often senses among teachers an excessive fear that the children 
will forget their faith if they do not learn catechism answers, will never 
understand their faith if they do not take courses in apologetics, and 
will eventually lose their faith if they are not made to go to church. 
It is perfectly true that they may forget, or fail to understand, or lose 
their faith, if they do not do all these things, but what the teacher has 
to guard against in himself is the danger of acting as if they had already 
lost their faith, and abandoned their religion. The faith is practised in 
many ways, but the most formative and stabilizing of all is the liturgical 
practice of the faith: we can say lex orandi, lex credendi agendique, for our 
prayers should reflect both our beliefs and our actions. In the liturgy 
we are glorifying God and sanctifying man, and these are heavenly and 
earthly ways of regarding the same truth. Where God is glorified and 
man is sanctified, there the liturgy is celebrated. All that we do, we do 
as members of the body of Christ, and this immense work of the mem- 
bers is the work of the Church, and the work of Christ. Do not the 


Benedictines say: laborare est orare. 
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‘Don’t you think it would be nicer to be a proper nun’? This question, 
seriously addressed by a priest to a member of a secular institute, 
reveals the unfortunate lack of understanding of the vocation to a 
secular institute. Why ‘proper nun?’ Because in his mind was the 
erroneous idea that members of secular institutes are, since they take 
vows, some sort of nun, semi-nuns, not quite the right thing. 

But women in secular institutes are not nuns in the world, not nuns 
in mufti. They are lay women who keep their lay status, even though 
consecrated fully to God by the practice of the evangelical counsels, 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and dedicated to the apostolate in 
the world. 

It was to make this absolutely clear to all who knew us and to all 
who would come to know us, that we, an institute dedicated to our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, were led three years ago to take a most 
decisive step. I say ‘led’ because we believe that our decision was taken 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

At that time we were, with the exception of two members who were 
living and working in the world, all engaged in running a retreat 
house at Allington Castle, Maidstone. Judged by the usual standards, 
this work appeared very successful (though ‘success’ in God’s work is 
really an unmeasurable thing). Yet each of us felt more and more 
strongly that we were not living according to the provisions of Provida 
Mater Ecclesia, the ‘charter’ for secular institutes drawn up by Pope 
Pius XII in 1947, that we were not following the kind of life implied 
in our vocation to live in the world sanctifying the professions, that we 
were in fact in some danger of becoming ‘semi-nuns’. 

Now one of the provisions laid down for secular institutes is that 
they should possess at least one house to be used for administration, 
formation, reunion, days of recollection, retreats, etc. We owned no 
such centre, for the castle was the property of the Carmelite Order. So, 
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our decision taken, we had to find a suitable house. Where and how 
and when are simple words, but one could hardly guess the complex 
issues they involved. Indeed, the story of the search and finding of the 
new centre is a minor saga of the Holy Spirit, who throughout all 
difficulties was manifestly leading us. And we expect him to go on 
leading us and we must be ever prepared to follow his guidance. 

Carmelite tertiaries came to carry on the work of the castle and we 
moved to our large Victorian house in Chislehurst, Kent, on a glorious 
sunny day, rst May 1958. 

So from serving pilgrims at the shrine of our Lady and St Simon 
Stock, Aylesford, Kent, to running retreats at Allington, we had, 
through chrysalis stages, emerged into our true life, and if we remain 
faithful to the Holy Spirit we shall probably develop in ways as yet 
unseen, for does not God write straight in crooked lines: 

What then is our vocation? The general aim is Christian perfection 
and the full exercise of the apostolate in the world. The specific aim is 
the establishment and development of Christian life in society through 
its members exercising charity and justice in the world, especially in 

their work and milieu. We are to be witnesses to the presence of Christ 
in the world through the fulfilment of the duties of our state in an 
integral Christian way and a spirit of love. 

And in practice? First the training. A six months probationary 
period is followed by a period of three years, during which time the 
candidate receives spiritual formation by correspondence and directed 
reading, but principally by visits to the centre. These visits are arranged 
to suit the candidate’s work and way of life, and may be at week-ends 
or for a more prolonged period of residence at the centre. 

During the formation period, the candidate continues her customary 
work in the world. Vows are taken at the end of this period and re- 
newed annually for nine years before final vows are taken. 

We are not a large group. Our numbers at present are ten. Seven of 
these are finally professed, the others in training. A recent application 
from an Italian girl who spends some months annually in England is of 
interest, as we have always hoped that the institute would, in time, 
spread to other countries. 
~ Tn our work, whether as cook, teacher, registrar, secretary, clerk, or 
whatever it may be, we are to exercise ‘a full apostolate’. This does not 
mean hours of activity but that our whole life is an apostolate, a 
delivering of Christ’s message. The apostolate for us embraces every 
moment, every event, every person. God-centred, our lives must reach 
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out at all times to all. It may be to children, to our colleagues, to casual 
acquaintances, to the milkman, the commercial traveller, the stranger. 
If we are to witness to the presence of Christ in the world, we can do 
this only by being Christian and trying to love truly all Christ’s breth- 
ren. Genuine personal interest shown by a friendly word or gesture 
can appear very trifling, yet it is often by such trifles that the depths of 
our personality are touched and influenced. Many ‘trifles’ of love lead 
to an opening of the heart as we have all experienced. And it is only 
when the heart is opened that true communication can take place. St 
Augustine says that from the outside we go within and from there, 
finally, above. This is how we try to act with all with whom we come 
in contact. 

These contacts we often strengthen not only by prayer but by the 
normal channels of the world, visits, sharing entertainment, maybe a 
visit to the pictures, a game of golf, a cocktail party, a concert or a 
holiday, remembering St Paul: “Whether you eat or whether you 
drink, do all for the glory of God’. 

To ‘do all for the glory of God’ should be, of course, the life purpose 
of every creature of God. Like many phrases this has almost become a 
cliché devoid of dynamic inspiration. How can we give glory to God? 
Only in the measure in which we are Christ-like, for only in his Son is 
God ‘well pleased’, and with us, only in so far as we become conform- 
able to the image of Christ. To strive after such an ideal we must get to 
know him, study him in the gospels, love and imitate him and walk 
always in his presence. Christ-like in our prayer—simple and direct 
and uniting it with that of the Church, the mystical body of Christ. 

Christ-like in our work. Diligent, honest, uncomplaining, accom- 
plishing all to please God who sees in secret. 

Christ-like in our love. All-embracing, selfless, sensitive to people’s 
needs, personal—not giving the impression we ‘are out to do good’ to 
them, but to love them for what they are. 

Christ-like in our submission to God’s will. To say a daily fiat to all, 
with joy if possible, with surrender when our weakness prevents this, 
and with humble admission of failure when we are afraid to walk on 
the waters, or even, sometimes, to step into a puddle! 

To strive after such a Christ-life needs the strength of Christ, for ‘TI 
can do all things in him who strengtheneth me’. No idle boast if our 
life is really one with his. All who seek God know that to develop this 
life, the seed of which is implanted in the soul at baptism, they must 
cultivate it and protect it against death-blights. Therefore in our insti- 
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tute we draw the necessary nourishment from prayer, the sacraments, 
the vows, and a particular devotion to our Lady as Queen and Mother 
of Carmel. 

Prayer, not prayers; devotion, not devotions. We aim at this by a 
simple unifying attitude to our life—the practice of the presence of God 
which must vivify each moment, taking up every act whether of wor- 
ship or work, recreation or rest, right into the heart of Christ. There 
must also bea daily period of mental prayer, flowing especially from the 
study of Christ in the New Testament. We actively participate in the 
liturgical life of the Church by saying, in English, at least Prime, 
Vespers and Compline. 

Daily mass and communion brings us into the redeeming sacrifice of 
Christ, into the closest contact with the mystical body of Christ, ‘for 
we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread’. 

Here we make our daily offering of ourselves in union with Christ’s 
offering to the Father. Here we draw strength and refreshment from 
the source of life itself, a strength enabling us to live our vocation daily, 
to become so penetrated with Christ, that little by little we might come 

‘to know something of St Paul’s ‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me’. 

The practice of three evangelical counsels is, of course, the essence of 
the ‘state of perfection’. It was Pope Pius XII who included secular 
institutes with religious orders and congregations in the ‘state of per- 
fection’, because of the complete consecration of their members to God 
even though living in the world. It is true that the fulfilment of these 
vows cannot be in the same pattern as that of religious life, especially 
as regards obedience and poverty. The latter has been more difficult to 
work out in practice, because in secular institutes members retain the 
right of ownership but forfeit independent use. A very strong sense of 
the spirit of poverty, of detachment is necessary, for as St Thomas 
points out ‘It is difficult to possess goods and not to love them’. How 
true! But following the prescriptions of our constitutions and with 
prayer and a serene living in the providence of God, we find that the 
vow can be lived; that the spirit of poverty can grow and develop while 
we ‘use the things of the world as though we use them not’. Moreover 
we have found it even exciting to realise—at times acutely—the 
delicate attentions of God. 

And wrapping us all round is the ‘world-mothering air’ of our Lady 
to whom we are specially dedicated. Under her mantle and holding 
her hand we walk our daily road, trying to imitate, as children do, the 
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ways of their mother. Her feasts are days of joy and simple celebration. 
Her Ecce ancilla Domini is the response we learn to repeat, sometimes 
haltingly, but knowing that a mother always understands the lisping 
language of her child. 

A willing response to God must entail self denial. There are renun- 
ciations to be faced in living the vows, in living in the world but not 
being of the world. We must not exaggerate these, but in a spirit of 
love be prepared to share whatever life Christ chooses for us with him. 
At times the sense of aloneness in the midst of the world will invade 
the heart; at times the sense of failure—so little to see in a hidden 
apostolate; at times the need of silence and rest from the jarring world- 
liness of the world, a world we yet must live in and truly love. “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son’. 

Do we undertake any specific works? Normally our apostolate is 
individual and not in groups. We are ready to co-operate in the work 
of the Church at the bishop’s request. Two members of our Institute 
in different parishes train the choir in plain-chant; another instructs 
converts and catechises children; another continues her work in the 
cell-movement. These are as it were ‘sidelines’ for we do not think of 
the apostolate so much in terms of a few hours of church activity as of 
a whole lifetime of loving co-operation with God’s providence. 

Is it ‘nicer to be a proper nun’? Who can say? Can the hand say to 
the foot, ‘It is nicer to be me’? So in the mystical body of Christ, the 
Church, can one make a comparison between a secular institute and a 
congregation? All members are needed, and all, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, fulfilling their own special functions, have their own beauty, 
and contribute to the life of the whole mystical body.1 


; : ine ; 
For anyone who wishes to know more, we recommend This is our Life, by 


Teresa Melia, published by the Paraclete Press from 6 Woodlands Rd, Bickley, 
Bromley, Kent, 2s. 
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Bible Reading Made Easy 


EDMUND HILL ov. 


‘People buy the Bible in such quantities as to make it a best-seller. But 
they do not read it very much and they understand it less’. So says Fr 
N. J. McEleney, c.s.p., general editor of the Pamphlet Bible Series, which 
is being published by the Paulist Press, New York, at 75 cents a number. 

The series is the most effective thing that has yet appeared to help 
ordinary people of general education to read the Bible and understand 
what they read. A short notice of the first four pamphlets appeared in 
Life of the Spirit in May 1960. Up to the present (January 1961) twelve 
pamphlets have appeared, bringing the series up to the book of Judges. 
No. I is an introduction to the Pentateuch; then follow two each for 
Genesis and Exodus, one for Leviticus, two each for Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, one each for Josue and Judges. 

3 They help the ordinary reader first of all by their covers, which are 
bright, light, and modern. Whether their general décor meets with your 
artistic approval or not, there is no doubt that it catches your eye and 
arouses interest. Inside the cover of each pamphlet there is first a com- 
mentary by a member of the Catholic Biblical Association of America; 
then the Biblical text; and finally a self-teaching quiz on commentary 
and text. An occasional pamphlet, like the first of the series, contains 
no text, only commentary and quiz. Whether these quizzes add greatly 
to the pedagogic value of the series I leave to the judgment of school- 
teachers. They are at least quite entertaining—for example: 
Choose the correct answers in the following: 

1. The Yahwist tradition is so called (a) because scholars discovered 
the name on old pottery; (b) it generally calls God by his personal name 
of Yahweh; (c) Moses liked the word. 

2. The story of the violation of Dina is disgraceful because (a) the 
- Bible should not mention sex; (b) her brothers were involved; (c) the 
retaliation was greater than justice demanded. 

The answers to each quiz are given in the same number, which is an 
improvement on the technique of the newspaper quizzes on Christmas 
day. 

the biblical text is in the translation published by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, and since it is the work of the same C.B.A. whose 
members have written the commentaries, a word or two about it here 
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will not be out of place. Its concern for propriety is such that in the 
franker passages of scripture it replaces the Hebraic euphemisms (which 
though not current English idiom, are yet quite intelligible) by medico- 
legal court-room expressions, which are incongruous, not to say repel- 
lent, in the context. To use the word ‘immorality’ for what has hitherto 
always been translated (and understood) as ‘fornication’, is an unpardon- 
able misuse of language. The old Vulgate-Challoner forms of Hebrew 
names are retained—Noah is still Noe, Joshua Josue, and presumably 
Nebuchadnezzar (though the series has not reached him yet) is still _ 
Nabuchodonosor. This seems to me a regrettable and unrealistic 
decision. These details are perhaps indicative of a certain lack of 
imagination which gives a touch of drabness to the translation. But on 
the whole it deserves to be welcomed as straightforward, unpretentious, 
and free of archaisms. 

It is the commentary introducing the biblical text of each pamphlet 
that is the important element in the series. What the commentators set 
out to do they do very well. The reader is shown over the strange newly 
excavated antiquities of modern biblical scholarship; he is introduced 
to J, E, D, and P. The complexities of biblical compilation are explained 
to him. Time and again he is warned against a too simple historicist 
attitude. The Bible is not giving us history in the modern sense—let 
alone accurate scientific description (Genesis 1); it tells us sacred stories, 
it is concerned with ‘salvation history’, it is teaching us religion not 
science, it is theology rather than history, it employs quasi-epic and 
other literary forms which cannot be judged according to the standards 
of modern historical writing. In all these ways the point is laboured 
that the truth of the Bible is not necessarily, indeed not usually or 
characteristically, factual truth. In a time when the minds of all men, 
including the writers of these commentaries and the writer of this 
article, are saturated with ‘scientism’ or naive realism, by which I mean 
the automatic tendency to assume that the only standard to measure 
truth by is the standard of facts, of which there are only two sorts, 
scientific and historical—in such a time this point cannot be laboured 
too much. 

Any artifice which will serve to drive it home is to that extent 
acceptable. Although an English reader cannot check a broad grin on 
finding the Hebrew bondage in Egypt compared to the lot of the 
thirteen American colonies before the War of Independence, yet he 
will tolerate the comparison if it serves to convince readers, in the land 
of modern epic, of the epic quality of the Exodus narrative. Perhaps 
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that American Moses, George Washington, whose historical reality 
nobody questions, is a more legendary figure to his countrymen than 
is appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 

But granted that the members of the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America ably succeed in doing what they set out to do in their com- 
mentaries, the question remains: is this enough to help the faithful read 
the Bible with a faith-directed understanding? I am convinced that it 
is not. It seems to me that what is here done is essentially negative and 
ancillary; it instructs the would-be reader how not to read, how to 
avoid misunderstanding the Bible. But it gives him very little help in 
the positive art—and it is an art, like prayer—of Christian Bible reading, 
of lectio divina. 

Indeed I would say that biblical scholarship by itself is not equipped 
to provide such positive guidance. What is needed is some theological 
direction. Biblical scholarship of its nature cannot transcend the human 
authorship of the scriptures, which it analyses into JEDP, places in 
historical contexts, classifies in various literary forms. But a true under- 
standing of scripture proceeding from faith must be primarily attentive 
to the divine authorship, because what the reader is concerned to study 
is the word of God. 

He requires therefore to be instructed on the positive implications 

of inspiration; the only implication in all likelihood that will ever have 
been brought to his notice is the negative one of inerrancy, and the 
problems raised by inerrancy are clearly at the back of the whole effort 
of these commentaries. He will need to be made aware of the full 
mystery of revelation. He will have to be shown how the final revela- 
tion of God in Christ gives coherent unity of meaning to the whole of 
scripture. He will need to be introduced to some of the great revela- 
tional themes or patterns, and to be encouraged to develop an attitude 
of mind that responds sympathetically to such patterns. In a word he 
will need to be equipped with positive exegetical principles. 
_ It would be quite unfair to suggest that such positive principles find 
no mention in this series. There are occasional, rather chary, references 
to the traditional typologies. The whole series opens with a short dis- 
cussion of the New Testament problem of the fulfilment of the law. 
Readers are left in no doubt about the divine authorship of scripture. 
The very expression ‘salvation history’, which is used more than once, 
is a theological concept bound up with the key concept of revelation. 

But it is significant that the concept is not explained at all. These 
references to positive theological principles are all in the nature of 
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asides, of allusions to something that writers and readers alike, being 
Catholics, can take for granted; they are quite secondary to the careful 
expositions of the conclusions of biblical scholarship. I would prefer 
the emphasis reversed. 

I hope it will not be thought that I am decrying biblical scholarship. 
I have no doubt at all about the value and the necessity of introducing 
the ordinary Catholic reader to Messrs J, E, D, and P. To try and under- 
stand the Bible while ignoring the achievements of modern criticism 
would be like trying to appreciate some orchestral music on the 
assumption that the noise is all produced by one player on one instru- 
ment. A Catholic theological understanding of scripture is blocked and 
stultified for lack of the discriminations that biblical criticism affords. 

Perhaps, too, the kind of positive theological and exegetical com- 
mentary I dream of is outside the scope of such a series as this. If so, at 
least it should be recognized that this series demands theological 
supplementation. Above all it should be acknowledged, and above all 
by biblical scholars, that for a true understanding of holy scripture 
biblical scholarship is not enough. 


Reviews 


MARTIN BUBER AND CHRISTIANITY, by Hans Urs von Balthasar; The 
Harvill Press, 15s. 


Martin Buber, though perhaps not an entirely representative Jew either in 
formation or in outlook, has nevertheless stood in our time for most of what 
really matters in the continued existence of the Jews. He is an appropriate 
partner for a Catholic theologian to choose in this ice-breaking ‘dialogue be- 
tween Israel and the Church’—a real dialogue in the sense which Buber himself 
has given to the word: a deeply eirenic but uncompromising confrontation of 
two opposing positions. Dr Balthasar’s talent for sympathetic interpretation of 
somebody else’s sense of life needs no advertisement (Buber joins an already 
very motley company which includes Karl Barth and the Little Flower), and 
his tensely imbricated German has been turned expertly into English by none 
less than Alexander Dru, doyen of translators. 

Jews and Christians have always been at loggerheads, and it is not too much 
to say that it was in the logic of that strife that it should have led in the end to 
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what was done to the Jews in our own day in the very heart of Christian 
Europe. How could those deaths, the fearful holocausts of the gas-chambers, 
not challenge us to remember all those other nameless and forgotten Jews who 
once suffered and prayed for our salvation, the precipitate of whose prayer is 
still the daily prayer of the Church: ‘We are become a reproach to our neigh- 
bours: a scorn and derision to them that are round about us. How long, O 
Lord, wilt thou be angry for ever’? 

Buber argues that Christians cannot be anything else but bitterly anti-Jewish. 
It is true that we are the only other people who really see what the Jewish 
problem is (as opposed to what philanthropists and politicians may think it is), 
but we are committed to the belief that the Jews have been cast out by God to 
make way for us, and a certain discrimination against them is therefore built 
into true Christian behaviour. It is Dr Balthasar’s main contention that this is 
not so. Our record is certainly deplorable, though it was not unprecedented that 
Pius XI should have been protesting against Hitler’s racial policies as early as 
December 1933. But whatever Christians have done in the past, or may some- 
times think today, the fact remains that to be anti-Jewish at all is ultimately to 
be anti-Christian. This is so not only because it is to be unjust and anti-human, 
but also because it runs counter to the attitude to the Jews which is implied in 
the revealed doctrine of the new testament. ‘For I want you to know this 
mystery’, says St Paul, ‘that a partial insensibility has befallen Israel until the 
full number of the gentiles come in, and thus all Israel will be saved’. Put like 
that, it is not just a pious hope that the present failure of the Jews to recognise 
the messiah is only a temporary phenomenon: it is part of Christian revelation 
that it is so. More than that. We may even say that the ultimate conversion of 
Israel is being delayed to give time for the salvation of the rest of the world. 
The conversion of Israel is not an ecumenical problem so much as an eschato- 
logical one. To pray for the conversion of the Jews is to pray for the end of time 
(which we should be doing anyway). 

- But there is much more to it than this. Dr Balthasar goes on to describe, and 
to prescribe, the Christian attitude to Israel, making use principally of the basic 
discussion in the epistle to the Romans. He brings out the profound unity 
between the Church and Israel. We have been grafted into the holy root and 
can never be more than branches: the holy root remains for ever Israel. We 
shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. 8. 11). We must go down to what is oldest and most radical in us, to 
feel the Jewish sap rising in us. The current renewal of theological concern for 
the Jewish setting of the Christian revelation must be put at the service of a real 
reappropriation of our Jewish inheritance. This is the point of the Church’s 
continued reading of the literature of Israel. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those on the primacy of the pro- 
phetic-charismatic clement in Israel, as Buber conceives it, and on his mystique 
of the holy land. These show where the difference between the Christian sense 
of life and Buber’s really lies. It is in the presence or the absence of a certain 
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tension between grace and nature. The permanent discord between politics and 
religion which a Christian has to accept disappears when Buber makes the land 
of Palestine out to be a sacrament, the geographical sign of grace, the field of 
faithful obedience. The kingdom is to come in the husbandry of that privileged 
patch of earth. But the first members of the Church were fishermen, and their 
mission was a complete break with the land—and, after the ascension, with 
locality at all. The whole idea of evangelisation is absent from Israel. 

This is a small book but an important one. If it is true that we are the only 
other people who understand what the Jews are, it is equally true that it is only 
if we understand what they are that we can understand what we are ourselves. 
The Church must one day rejoice with Israel: ‘For if the loss of them be the 
reconciliation of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from 
the dead’: 


FERGUS KERR, O.P. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH, by Maurice and Louis Becqué, c.ss.R.; translated by 
P. J. Hepburne-Scott; Burns & Oates, Faith and Fact Books, 8s. 6d. 


The editors of the series were certainly right in having a volume which deals 
with life after death. It is curious that Catholics tend to discuss this subject too 
little; it is a very important aspect of Christian doctrine, and by emphasising 
the Christian view of death perhaps the most effective impact may be made on 
modern materialism. This book begins with chapters on the future life in 
contemporary literature and philosophy. These are useful, but suffer inevitably 
from the drawback that they are directed to French readers, and the French 
outlook is not quite the same as the outlook here. Much, however, that is said 
is naturally of general application, as about the despair caused by unbelief. 
“What is the ideal offered to youth? To live wildly in the despair of life, to live 
a life already dead, worse than death. At this point, anguish has become a god, 
a god of hell. Man is angered, but the believer resolves his anguish in his faith’ 
(page 32). 

Next, there are chapters on the non-Christian world religions and the future 
life, while the second half of the book sets out the Catholic teaching, first on 
heaven, and then on hell and purgatory. What is not discussed is the connection 
between God’s plan for the human race in the natural order in this life and in the 
next, the question: What is it that God wishes man to do on earth? What is 
man to aim at achieving in temporal affairs so as to show his love for God? 
How does the carrying out of God’s plan in this world affect his plan for the 
next world: This is an aspect of the problem which needs to be worked out, 
since otherwise the natural order in this world seems meaningless; it seems to 
have no purpose. The answer, of course, is in some way to bring in the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body and of the risen world. We are told: ‘The final 
redemption is our bodily resurrection (Rom. 8. 10). The bodily resurrection 
and the last judgment are one and the same thing’ (page 81). But further explan- 
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ation is needed to show how there can be a connection between God’s plan for 
this world and for the next. 

The discussion of hell is rather disjointed. This doctrine is probably the hard- 
est of all Christian doctrines to explain satisfactorily, but the difficulties are not 
very clearly expressed here, e.g., the question how the doctrine of hell is com- 
patible with that of heaven; how the souls in heaven can be perfectly happy 
when aware of souls which are tragic failures; and what is the purpose of 
eternal punishment, what is the good it effects. Though these questions are not 
clearly dealt with, hints towards a solution of some of the difficulties are 
suggested. A very interesting quotation is given from pp. 87-8 of Les Fins 
humaines of Pére Sertillenges, concluding with these words: ‘In principle, hell 
is eternal. But with regard to any particular person, whoever he may be, no one 
can restrict the creator’s freedom. God will do what he wills, as often as he 
will. As to this, we have no revelation’ (page 108). This seems reasonable and 
helpful and it opens the door very wide indeed. The reader may wonder what 
exactly is meant by ‘in principle’, and if the extent of God’s unrevealed mercy 
can be limited. The implications of the theory should be faced honestly. 

Enough has been said to show that this volume of the Faith and Fact Series 
ought to have many readers. It contains much that is of value, even though so 
short a book on so large a subject naturally lies open here and there to 

criticism. 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


THE THEOLOGY OF ST LUKE, by Hans Conzelmann; Faber and Faber, 30s. 


As the title of this book indicates, it is not a study of Acts or of the third gospel, 
nor even of both together; but a study of the mentality and trend of thought 
which produced both—and made it necessary to produce both. 

The thesis is that the delay in the parousia made it necessary to consider the 
position of the Church, not as a slight pause or an uncomfortable epilogue to the 
life of Christ, but as an independent entity. This then involved further a re- 
consideration of the history of salvation, and even of the position of our Lord 
himself. The result was that Luke saw the history of salvation in three quite 
distinct periods—the Old Testament, the time of our Lord, and the period of 
the Church. Our Lord then becomes, not the end of time, as the prophets and 
the first Christians thought him, but ‘the centre of time’ (this is in fact the 
German title of the present work). 

This theology, the author argues, has had its influence on—has indeed deter- 
mined—Luke’s writing in Acts and his gospel. The Old Testament is definitely 
preparatory: this includes everything before our Lord himself, even John the 
Baptist. Thus, John is not presented as a forerunner but simply as a prophet; he 
does not preach that the kingdom is at hand, but simply acts like any prophet 
in giving moral exhortation and teaching. The period of our Lord is simply 
the ‘time of salvation’; after the temptations, the devil goes away (‘until the 
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appointed hour’, which is the hour of the church, when temptation and trial 
return), and wherever our Lord is, there the devil is driven away; but neither 
on the the other hand, is there any mention of a soteriological value in Christ’s 
death—he does not ‘win’ salvation; he brings it. 

In our Lord’s life there are three stages. The first is the period of manifestation 
to Israel; the second is the progress to Jerusalem; and the third is the final 
events in Jerusalem. These final events mark Israel’s rejection of its Messiah, 
and therefore its rejection of its own claim to be the chosen people. From 
Jerusalem, then, the centre of Israel, the new chosen people spread out—in the 
power of the Spirit, Christ’s ‘substitute’. 

This book is not light reading, nor is it even spiritual reading. The difficulty 
is by no means only due to the somewhat crabbed style adopted. It is due even 
more to the fact that the author has set himself the task of writing a very tech- 
nical work of biblical theology. It is significant, for example, that quotations 
are rarely given in full; references are given, and the reader is expected either 
to be thoroughly familiar with the text, or to be prepared to read it with the 
text open at his side. The author is uncompromising in his demand on our 
attention if we are to appreciate the range, complexity and subtlety of his 
thought (of which the brief outline given above conveys only the merest hint). 

The method of this type of work is not unlike that of the physical sciences: 
a hypothesis is formed, which is then tested against the facts. This method 
always involves something which can appear to be close to a vicious circle: 
the facts play a double part—on the one hand they contribute to the hypothesis, 
and on the other hand they are illuminated by the hypothesis. It is not altogether 
unexpected, then, that occasionally we have the feeling that the facts are being 
rather forced—that the hypothesis is taken as a proof, and the facts read in 
such a way as to fit with it. Certainly, it is rather an easy way out of a difficulty 
to say, as the author does more than once, that ‘the writer’s intention is all the 
plainer because the scheme—Luke’s plan, his theology—does not harmonize 
with his material—the facts which he has received from tradition’. The reader 
may feel that this is sometimes true of the ‘theology of geography’ which is 
here urged on us: Luke, we are told, had no idea of the real physical geography 
of Palestine, and merely used places in a way which would express his theology: 
Capharnaum, for example, is for him not by the sea-side; the sea is the place of 
manifestations which demonstrate the power of Jesus—just as the mountain is 
the place of communication with the secret world of heaven, and the desert is 
the abode of the devil. } 

In its extremest form, such a manner of argument will lead to the rejection 
of passages which do not harmonize with the thesis; and the author presents us 
with more than one example of this ruthless systemisation. For example, he 
argues that Luke’s doctrine of election and his theory about the chosen ‘wit- 
nesses’ to our Lord leads him to make an opposition between those who were 
with our Lord from the beginning as chosen witnesses, and those who were 
with him merely as natural relations. This, he says, explains our Lord’s ‘re- 
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jection’ of his physical kindred in Luke 8. 19-21: ‘Who are my mother and my 
brethren? They are those who hear the word of God and do it’. Catholics have 
other grounds for knowing that this cannot be the true explanation of this 
passage, at least as regards our Lady; but in addition, it seems to conflict with 
Acts 1. 14, where Mary, the mother of Jesus, and his brethren are associated 
with ‘the chosen witnesses’ after the Ascension. Conzelmann is aware of this 
difficulty; and deals with it quite easily by saying: ‘It is difficult to avoid the 

suspicion that Acts I. 14 is an insertion’. 
But in such a coherent and cogently argued synthesis, it is easier to detail and 
“specify the occasional points of disagreement than to give due credit to the book 
as a whole. We can merely say that this is an important and valuable work to 
which the student will return repeatedly, though critically, for illuminating 
comment on individual texts based on an awareness of the full range of Lukan 

thought. 

L. JOHNSTON 


PAULINE MYSTICISM: Christ in the Mystical Teaching of St Paul, by Alfred 
Wikenhauser; Herder-Nelson, 25s. 


The only thing that is liable to be misleading about this book is the title. The 
word ‘mysticism’ is notoriously vague and ambiguous, but most people would 
take it to refer to something beyond the normal Christian experience. David 
Knowles, for example, in his recent book on the English mystics, describes it as 
a third kind of knowledge of God (superior to natural knowledge and the 
knowledge of faith) in which the truths of Christianity are directly known, 
accompanied by an equally immediate and experimental union with God by 
love. In the present work, ‘mysticism’ is not used in that sense. It is used to 
describe the peculiar nature of the real but spiritual union between a Christian 
and his Lord. The use of this term results from the very special context of 
discussion that the author is engaged in: a discussion in which one side would 
hold that Paul teaches a real, physical, pantheistic identification such as was 
envisaged in the Greek mystery religions; while another school would hold 
that it is a purely subjective relationship, by which the Christian’s whole life is 
changed by virtue of his faith in Christ. In other words, ‘mystical’ is used here 
in the same sense in which it is used in the phrase ‘mystical body’; it is, there- 
fore, a question of what might in other contexts be called the spiritual life— 
justification—salvation—so many words to convey some idea of the res 
Christiana; and ‘mysticism’ is no less legitimate than these others, provided we 
know what it means. 

And the author makes it perfectly clear what he means. He points out that 
Paul himself never uses ‘mystical’ or ‘mystery’ in our sense; and therefore seeks 
out the terms which Paul does use to describe this mysterious vital union. The 
commonest expression is the phrase ‘in Christ’; and this is carefully analysed 
to see what exactly is implied in each case. Next, he deals with the means by 
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which this union is brought about—baptism, and faith on man’s part. And 
finally the subject is clarified by contrasting it with the religious ideas of the 
oriental-hellenistic world. 

As we have seen, the author is writing in a quite specific context; and he 
sticks very closely to his chosen subject and his chosen method of treating it. 
This leads to an occasional disappointment, where he refuses to be side tracked 
into developing a theme. An example occurs in his comparison between Paul 
and the mystery religions: both use the metaphors of ‘death’ and ‘life’, but 
Wikenhauser points out (among other differences) that Paul’s usage has an 
ethical connotation absent from the mystery religions. He leaves the matter 
there; yet how valuable it would have been to develop further this connexion 
between morality and mysticism. Another example is to be found in his dis- 
cussion of the part played by faith in this mystical union. Wikenhauser insists 
that faith does not establish the union; baptism alone does that, and faith is only 
a necessary prerequisite. Yet he does make the statement that ‘Paul has this 
justice because of his faith in Christ’; in other words, it is possible to be justified 
by faith without yet being incorporated into Christ, which only baptism can 
bring about. But this would seem to introduce a peculiar dichotomy into two 
aspects of the spiritual life, the one negative (justification), the other positive 
(incorporation), which in practice are surely simultaneous. Again, we could 
have asked for more consideration of this point; and it seems a pity that the 
author sticks so closely to his set theme as not to allow room for such 
consideration. 

There are one or two other phrases where we would like to question the 
author further (for example, at one point his language strongly suggests that 
the Holy Spirit is to be considered a ‘power’ and not a person in the same way 
that Christ is). But in general, it is an impressive display of careful exegesis and 
argument to establish his thesis solidly. Indeed, not the least among the good 
points of the book is the illuminating exegesis of the multitude of texts which 
the author studies in the course of his argument. If we begin by being slightly 
disappointed that the subject is something rather less exciting than the title 
seemed to promise, we end by realising with gratitude that our ideas have been 
greatly clarified on a subject which we are inclined to take too much for 
granted. 


L. JOHNSTON 


THIS DAY BELONGS TO GOD, by Roger Schutz, Prior of Taizé; Faith Press, 
7s. 6d. 


A very moving book this, embodying and elucidating the spirit of the Taizé 
community; an extraordinary phenomenon of modern Christendom, a relig- 
lous community, just twenty years old, grown up in the heart of French 
Protestantism. The Brothers of Taizé live the common life under the three 
vows, within a framework of liturgical prayer, sacramental worship and 
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apostolic activity. Their rule is conceived in the fullness of the spirit of St 
Benedict, yet provides for a contemplative-active life after the manner of St 
Dominic, both in the world and in the heart of Christendom, fully awake to 
the tragedy of Christian disunity. 

It is a life permeated by a deep humility and self criticism which alone can 
conquer the Christian arrogance that not infrequently, in all allegiances, un- 
consciously equates the day-to-day corporate embodiment of religion with 
the perfection belonging to Christ in his Church but by no means necessarily 
to his members; making for an attitude of complacent sectarian superiority 
between divided Christians. This Christian arrogance has be-devilled the rela- 
tions of Christians to each other down the ages. 

It is small wonder that the principles underlying the life and work of the 
Taizé brethren, here set out by their Prior, are welcomed, not with aloof 
politeness, but in terms of warmest friendship and commendation, by such 
differing Christian leaders as Cardinal Gerlier and Pastor Mark Boegner. What 
Prior Roger Schutz has to say is by way of commentary on extracts from the 
tule of Taizé which he frequently quotes. Upon the spirituality of this commen- 
tary Catholics could profitably meditate, for it has the depth of the best 
Catholic teaching; it is full of spiritual wisdom and nothing in it will mislead. 

Anyone so meditating on it would learn much also of the meaning of 
ecumenism. 
HENRY ST JOHN O.P. 


THE WELL-SPRINGS OF PRAYER, by Georges Lefebvre 0.s.B.; Geoffrey 
Chapman, 8s. 6d. 
ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE, by Karl Rahner s.j.; Sands and Co., ros. 6d. 


The little book of Dom Lefebvre is a gentle, meditative work about grace, 
silence, spiritual sobriety and the fruits of a prayerful life—peace and con- 
fidence. It is written with devotion and it is written well; there is nothing exag- 
gerated, nothing lacking in taste; it shows the author himself to be a man of 
prayer. It is in fact a high class example of the normal and current spiritual 
tradition. But it is this tradition, despite the fact that it claims to be founded in 
St Gregory the Great and St John of the Cross amongst others—and in many 
ways it is—and despite its definite good qualities, that should be questioned. 
Long ago at the time of its origin it may have been highly salutary—the only 
saving course to take, and it still has great qualities, but it does seem to be sadly 
lacking in any real theological or philosophical content; and this ultimately 
will not do. In recent years, especially on the continent, probably for the first 
time in centuries, philosophy has become real, truly concerned with living man, 
making the nature of man—that nature which is perfected in grace—stand out 
as relevant and significant. Again, in recent years theology has had a re-birth. 
There is a new pentecostal spirit beginning to blow throughout the Church. 
The increasing awareness of the significance of the sacraments and liturgy, for 
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example, as the true structural pattern of the manifestation and communication 
of the revelation of God through and in his only Son—all this forms the basis 
of our communion with Christ in his body, the Church. Our human nature 
and the nature and pattern of God’s revelation is the total basis of our spiritual 
lives, and yet none of this seems to enter into the immediate tradition of 
spirituality with which we find ourselves. Conditions very similar to the 
present possibilities are to be found in St Augustine. A genuine theology and 
philosophy, inseparably welded together, is to be found in St Anselm, in the 
great Cistercians, and no less in St John of the Cross. Unless it is there, and 
now surely is the time when it could and should be beginning to show itself, 
any spiritual writing will be ultimately empty—however nice and true and even 
necessary its sentiments are—neither really to do with God nor with man. 

The Rahner book is of a very different nature. It is not a book about prayer, 
but a book of prayer. It consists of a series of meditations or addresses to God, 
in a style which in English at any rate is unfortunately impossible (however 
successful the original German may be)—‘How can I seek you, O distant God, 
how can I give myself to you...’ ‘O my Soul, never forget the dead...’ “O 
God of my Vocation, let my life be consumed as the Sacred Host . . .’ Behind 
all this is the theology (with philosophy not lacking) for which Rahner has 
become famous. But I fear that those who are not already to some extent 
acquainted with his thought will not easily see it here. There is, however, 
something further lacking in this work. One is immediately tempted, by its 
form, to compare it with similar passages in Augustine, Anselm and William of 
St-Thierry. There is that definitely missing which the form, I think, demands. 
It is too artificial, too calculated. Such prayer essentially needs to be achieved in 
and through its expression, if it is to convey the living message which must 
surely be its aim. Rahner’s book reads, at least, as if the theory had been worked 
out beforehand and then later written down. It is certainly something in the 
right direction, because it contains the elements which we have been demanding 
above, but, in its English edition at any rate, it fails to reveal the necessary 
spontaneity. It is a pity that this should be one of his first few books to appear in 
English, for it cannot help but give a bad impression—or rather, an empty one. 
At the moment of writing we are eagerly awaiting the imminent appearance 
of the English translation of Schriften zur Theologie. 


GILES HIBBERT O.P. 


THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES, by Jean-Remy Palanque. THE EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES, by Bernard Guillemain. THE LATE MIDDLE AGES, by 
Bernard Guillemain. Burns and Oates, Faith and Fact Books, 8s. 6d. each. 


These three books cram an astonishing number of facts into a very short space. 
But they manage to keep purity of style and clarity of thought. Each one is a 
masterpiece of precision and concision; the French have a gift for combining 
encyclopaedic knowledge with good taste, and the translation is well done, 
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except for some rather cumbrous sentences in the first volume. The other 
virtue of this series is its way of presenting the history of the church ‘from the 
inside’, thus avoiding those confusions which arise from judging the church 
solely as a performer in secular affairs, or solely from the behaviour of her 
leaders. The authors look at what the church has been and done in the light of 
what she truly is and sets out to be; and they keep in constant touch with those 
strata of church history whose full story has still to be written—popular piety 
and the way the ordinary Christian has viewed life—thus following a recent 
trend in the history of secular ideas which concentrates on the attitudes of 
ordinary people. Guillemain’s turn of thought and turn of phrase is often 
original. 

Guillemain deals particularly well with the fusion of the church and culture 
in the early middle ages, their divorce in the later, and the pros and cons 
incurred by the Church from her identification with Western Europe. Indeed 
by the nature of the subject his books become, as their title implies, histories 
not only of the church but of the whole age. He illustrates the (to modern eyes) 
amazing unity which the great men of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
achieved between religion and life as a whole. He does well to antedate the 
‘schizophrenia’ which set in in the late middle ages to the thirteenth century, 

when the ‘new men’ of the time were already becoming imbued with a purely 
human ideology. His picture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is excel- 
lent, when he sketches the exuberance and excess which dominated every 
aspect of life from those ornate, dull altar-pieces which lord it over contin- 
ental museums to the papalists and imperialists, who introduced a new schism 
between theory and practice; dangerous because soon people would be justi- 
fied in saying that this schism was so deep that theory no longer mattered. But 
whether the fifteenth century was so intellectually ‘disappointing’ as he says, 
remains to be seen; a whole host of by no means unpromising authors of that 
time have not yet received the study they deserve. He mentions Nicholas of 
Cusa whose thought has sprung to light recently, and who was a key figure 
in attempting to reunite faith and knowledge in a single philosophy. But he 
lacked followers, and the story of the middle ages ends with a mass of uncer- 
tainties, about the church, about grace, about the rights of the state and the 


bases of science—and about the future. 
ANTONY BLACK 


Notices 


THE HIDDEN SPRINGS, by Renée Haynes (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) is a com- 
prehensive discussion about every kind of ‘psychic phenomenon’, which brings 
them into relation with group behaviour in animals and with theories of 
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human-psychology. All these are linked by the concept of a psi-factor. Even 
those who have a constitutional dislike of grand syntheses will be fascinated. 


LOVE OF CHRIST, edited by Lev Gillet (Mowbray, 3s.) is a short but valuable 
anthology from Christian writing of the first three centuries. LAMPS OF FIRE, 
edited by Juan Mascaro (Methuen, 21s.) ranges over all religions and all cen- 
turies with its three hundred extracts in verse and prose from ‘spiritual’ writing. 


The Aquin Press has recently issued several useful reprints, well-produced at a 
reasonable price. From French come ST THOMAS AQUINAS AND HIS WORK, 
by A. M. Sertillanges o.p. (7s. 6d.), and three books by J. M. Perrin o.?., 
GOSPEL OF Joy (7s. 6d.), VIRGINITY (7s. 6d.) and LIVING WITH GOD (10s. 6d.). 
They also give us Vincent McNabb’s FAITH AND PRAYER (8s. 6d.), the Oxford 
conferences originally published sixty years ago, and a classic of their kind— 
though this is one we are not nowadays much accustomed to. 


Sheed and Ward re-issue Fr Alexander Jones’ lively book on the way of under- 
standing scripture, UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW Mg, in a 6s. paperback reprint, 
and a section of Fr de Lubac’s Splendour of the Church under the title of 
THE CATHOLIC AND HIS CHURCH, at 3s. 6d. 

L.B. 
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